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PROTOPLASM. 


Cuapter I. 

*¢One black silk (made over), three lawns (last sum- 
mer’s), a heavenly new organdie, and, best of all, a gor- 
geous bathing-suit! Here’s richness!’’ laughed Jennie 
Benton, as she finished reading aloud a list of the contents 
of the trunk on which she sat. 

‘* My dear child,’’ said her mother, ‘* you can certainly 
manage to enjoy your visit with such a wardrobe. A lady 
is known by her grace of manner, not by the number of her 
dresses.”’ 

‘¢ Of course, mother, but one or two Paris dresses would 
add wonderfully to my grace of manner. Surely, if ‘ worth 
makes the man,’ Worth, with a big ‘ W,’ makes the woman. 
However, I am in pursuit of strength, not style, and have 
no desire to vie with rich society girls. How kind and 
thoughtful in your old friend General Raymond to invite 
me at this time, of all others, when I most need change and 
recreation ! ”’ 

** Don’t let any of those wild young officers induce you 
to leave your lonely old mother.”’ 

‘** Never fear, dearest ; a woman of twenty-three, with two 
years’ experience in a school-room, is too old to be caught 
by the glitter of brass buttons.”’ 

After this remarkably sage speech, Jennie bade her 
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mother an affectionate, tearful farewell, and started on her 
journey. 

After two days and nights of sketchy meals and broken 
dreams, she found herself on the deck of a bay steamer, 
eagerly watching the dim outlines of the fortress become 
more and more distinct, as the fog slowly lifted, disclosing 
the grass-covered ramparts glistening with dew, and the 
long line of the water-battery, with its enormous guns, 
threatening destruction to all invaders. 

What need to describe the meeting on the wharf, the 
embraces and laughter, the warm breakfast that followed 
the warmer welcome. 

‘¢ Jennie, can you swim?’’ asked General Raymond, as 
soon as they were comfortably settled in the cool, airy sitting- 
room. 

‘* No, but 1 know what you do. I read an article on swim- 
ming before I left; you just lie on the water and strike 
out.”’ 

‘¢Something more than that, —here, I'll show you the 
motions, and while I’m gone you can get on the piano-stool 
and practice.’’ 

‘*No, thank you, I prefer water for swimming purposes ; 
air does not offer enough resistance.”’ 

With a jovial chuckle, the General went out, leaving Jen- 
nie and Eva, his niece, to feel their way cautiously towards 
friendship. 

‘* May I look at your work?’’ asked Jennie, taking up a 
long, narrow strip of linen, ornamented at each end with 
rows of stiff, sombre-hued flowers. 

‘¢Do you embroider your roller-towels!’’ asked she, 
with an amazed expression. 

‘*Do we do what!’’ almost shrieked Eva. ‘* This isa 
table-cover, done in Kensington embroidery. I spent last 
winter in New York, and am now prepared to discourse 
upon high art.”’ 

‘¢ Does high art mean every thing opposed to nature?’’ 
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asked Jennie, after a moment’s careful inspection of the 
table-cover. 

‘* No, indeed ; it is a return to nature, —we are going back 
to realities. Oh! if you could see some of the houses in 
New York, with lovely, dark, glassy floors, and massive 
furniture with all the hinges visible. Everything is so solid 
and real; it would take four or five men to move one 
piece !”’ 

‘¢] don’t see the advantage of that,’’ said Jennie. ‘I 
like the new style furniture, — light, strong, easily moved.”’ 

‘¢ That is a false taste,’ said Eva, excitedly. ‘* The present 
age demands those varnished, veneered, insincere things ; 
but, happily for the next generation, a few choice spirits, 
with clearer insights, have written us the Gospel of Truth. 
Look at that door, for instance ; it is not sincere.’’ 

‘*A *sincere’ door!’’ laughed Jennie. ‘* I suppose you 
like open-hearted windows and generous footstools. What 
is a sincere door?’’ 

*¢ One that shows the wood in its original purity, without 
varnish or meretricious ornamentation, — one that leaves no 
doubt in your mind as to its construction.”’ 

‘¢Is not that contrary to nature? How would you like 


all your joints to show, instead of being covered so cleverly 


with flesh? The more our hinges show the uglier we are.”’ 

‘© You are talking about people, and I am talking about 
things,’’ said Eva, majestically. 

Nothing was said for a few moments ; then Jennie pointed 
to one of the embroidered flowers, ‘* Please tell me what 
you call that? ”’ 

‘¢That? Oh, it is a field flower; I believe they call it a 
vat-tail.’’ 

‘¢That is not a ‘sincere’ cat-tail,’’ said Jennie, quietly, 
with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes; ‘*I have seen 
thousands at home in the fields, and I never saw a brown 
cat-tail with a green spear at the end of it.”’ 

‘*It is just like the pattern,’’ said Eva, complacently. 
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‘* You know these designs are imported from Europe, and 
many of them are copied from medizval tapestry.’’ 

**Couldn’t you imagine one of those ancient dames using 
up all her crewel, and putting in another color just to fill 
up, little thinking that her sin would find her out four cen- 
turies later?’’ P 

‘* Your imagination is too active. However, I shall put 
you through a course of high art reading this summer, 
and you'll thank me when your eyes are opened.’’ 


‘* Do you know, I remember seeing a ‘ sincere’ door in 
the West. We were travelling through the Southern prairie, 
and stopped at a log cabin ; the doorway was protected by 
a large red blanket, fastened to the walls by wooden pegs 
driven between the logs. Its construction was simple and 


evident enough ; the children ran in and out by lifting one 
corner, and when they wanted more air they rolled it all 
up and stuck in another peg.”’ 

** How perfectly absurd,’’ said Eva. ‘* You must tell me 
more about the West.’’ She said ‘* the West’’ in the tone 
that one would use in inquiring about the customs of Chinese 
Tartary. Then followed a long chat. What conclusions 
they arrived at in regard to each other may be guessed 
from a remark of Eva’s as they went up stairs after lunch; 

** May I call you Jen? I like genuine people.”’ 

‘*That ingenious compliment quite overpowers me,’’ 
laughed Jennie. ‘* May you enjoy your nap.”’ 

After two weeks, we find Jennie seated near an open 
window, alternately writing and looking out on the bay. 

‘* Dearest Moruer : —I wish you could dip in the ‘ brine’ 
with me every morning; the exhilaration, the feeling of 
buoyancy, the bliss of floating at will, there is nothing to 
be compared with it, unless it be — flying; then the after- 
glow, the delicious thrills through every nerve. It is like 
a baptism in the Elixir of Life. All Ponce de Leon needed 
was a sea-bath. 

‘¢ There are little drawbacks in the shape of crabs, sea- 
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nettles, and sarcastic spectators ; but they cannot prevent 
the color from returning to the cheeks, the lustre to the 
eyes, and health and vigor to the whole frame. My dear 
mother, you will think me insane on this subject. It does 
sound like a quack advertisement, but remember it is my 
chief delight. You complain that I speak of things, not 
people ; I promise to behave better. 

*¢General Raymond is as jovial and hearty as ever. 
When on duty, he is stern, decided, chary of words ; when 
off, full of gentlest courtesy to all. 

‘* Mrs. Raymond is grayer than when you saw her last, but 
her silvery coronet seems the halo of a saint, so purely, 
delicately beautiful is her face. She is what Charles Lamb 
calls * other-worldly.’ The loss of her boys in the wreck 
of the Manitou has made this world seem an empty place to 
her. She enters cheerfully into our plans for enjoyment, 
and has the rare faculty of making her guests feel that they 
are at home. 

‘* Eva is a beauty ; all life and animation, blue-eyed, brown- 
haired, with that lovely, clear white complexion like Parian 
marble ; nothing changes its lily paleness, — the fiercest surf- 
battle, or the sweetest nothing uttered in those thrilling 
tones so effective by moonlight. Her bewildering variety 
of toilettes makes it very difficult for me to thoroughly 
enjoy carrying out my pet theory, that a becoming dress 
cannot be worn too often. I like her. She doesn’t flush, 
burn, and cool down; then flush, burn, etc., as does your 
unhappy offspring. Are you quite sure that one of our 
ancestors was not burnt at the stake ; it seems the only way 
to account for my flaming cheeks. 

‘¢ The officers are not so wild and frivolous as we supposed ; 


there are several exceedingly clever ones, who have appar- 
ently entered into a conspiracy to take us walking, riding, 
and sailing until we expire from fatigue. 

‘* We are invited to a ‘tea-fight’ at Major King’s on 
to-morrow evening ; shall wear my black silk, with lilies at 
my throat. Your loving Gin.”’ 
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s__, August 3d. 

‘¢ DEAREST : —What shall I say of that ‘ tea-fight?’ It 
proved a veritable conflict. Eva and Major King kept up 
a cross-fire of jests, with so many puns to the minute, like 
a pair of animated Gatling guns. General Raymond’s remi- 
niscences of frontier service were thrown in at intervals, like 
shell from a 20-inch gun, silencing all smaller pieces, and 
causing explosions of laughter on every side. I ventured 
to break a lance later in the evening. 

‘*How you would have admired the rare china that our 
host had taken such pleasure in collecting. Japanese 
plates, with radiant butterflies, and strange, brilliant. birds 
scattered over a pale blue ground. Chinese cups, some 
with dozens of squint-eyed, bald-headed mandarins madly 
chasing each other around the cup, over the edge, down 
through the inside, and out again on the other side, — a two- 
legged steeple-chase without the steeple ; others with simper- 


ing maidens sitting inimpossible summer-houses, beaming on 


two-inch lovers, who were calmly floating up pink rivers to 
purple isles in a blue sky, in defiance of all known laws of 
nature ; but, then, toa lover the impossible seems possible. 

‘* A neat tribute to Major King’s treasures was given by 
Captain Stanton. Slowly raising his cup, and bowing to his 
host, he repeated some charming lines. I hunted’ them up 
for you. Here they are: 


Dear little tea-cup, 
Oh, my rare wee cup; 
Work of Celestials! You must be divine. 
Tea no one drank in 
Porcelain of Nankin 
So fit to rank in 
Richer ceramic collections than mine. 


Those curious blue marks, 
Not sham, but true marks, 
Prove you are nearly five centuries old. 
In your young beauty 
Perhaps you did brew tea 
For the King Chuty, 
Robed like the sun, in a mantle of gold. 
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Where is the charmer, 
Who would dare harm her, 
She who ruled over the ruler of men? 
But in the places 
Which knew her graces 
She left no traces; 
They have forgotten their fair denizen. 


She was not brittle; 
Frail, perhaps, a little; 
Why is she missing, and you here to-day? 
Say by what token 
You are unbroken; 
Patent to no ken 
Is the distinction, for both are of clay. 


‘*At the close there was a chorus of applause, a treble 
refrain ot * how exquisite, so appropriate, perfectly lovely,’ 
and a bass accompaniment of ‘ haw-haw, very good ; just 
the thing, you know!’ 

‘¢T have not mentioned this man before, because he has 
been away on leave, and returned just in time to accept 


Major King’s invitation and make himself the hero of the 


evening. 

‘* Later on, when I was indulging in my selfish habit of 
listening to the conversation of others without exerting 
myself to join in it, a remark of his tempted me to answer 
him. He said, ‘A woman who cannot talk and make her- 
self attractive should not go into society.’ 

‘*T mildly suggested that most women could talk if the 
right topic were introduced. 

‘* He declared that he could talk to a woman on any sub- 
ject she could mention. 

‘**'To this painfully modest remark I answered, * Will you 
allow me to choose a subject?’ 

*¢ « Certainly,’ said he. 

‘¢ «Then talk to me about protoplasm.’ 

‘** Protoplasm! Umph?’ were his amazed ejaculations ; 
then total silence for a second, then the girls giggled. 

***Got you there, my boy,’ said General Raymond. 
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Another topic was introduced by Major King. When I 
looked at my opponent, I was conscious of being glared at 
by a pair of dark eyes, in a manner that suggested war. 
Now, did he, or did he not, know anything to say? If he 
did, he was very, very rude; if he did not, I pity his ignor- 
ance. Physically, he is just the sort of a man I admire, — 
a fine stalwart frame, a round head of close cropped brown 


hair, regular features, and dark-brown eyes that meet yours 
with a lazy, indifferent stare, most irritating to endure. 

‘* T rather enjoyed the glare of amazement with which he 
honored me; it was a change. What kind of a soul 
inhabits this handsome shell I know not; it may be empty. 

‘¢ Yours mystifiedly, 
‘s Gin.”’ 


Cuapter II. 


‘* Protoplasm, — matter that first assumed shape,’’ read 
Cy Stanton, as he lolled in his hammock on a warm after- 
noon in August. His expression of interest slowly changed 
to a scowl, that gave place to a smile, which ended ina 
hearty, ringing laugh, such as few men indulge in after the 
number of the years of their pilgrimage has increased to 
thirty-five. 

‘*What would Jim say to my being routed by a girl 
barely out of her teens; and ugly, too! One can forgive a 
saucy speech from the lips of a pretty woman; it is not to 
be borne from a homely one. This girl must be punished, 
be she an angel of beauty or, as I suspect, a plain-faced 
pedant.’’ 

Cy’s hammock was swung on the upper porch of Bach- 
elor’s Hall, and his laugh rang out on the drowsy summer 
air like a clarion call. 

‘*Choke that man!’’ shouted Bert Thornly, poking his 
handsome blonde head out of a neighboring window. ‘I 
say, Stanton, it’s barbarous of you to shout so this warm 
weather ; it’s an insult to the thermometer.”’ 
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‘¢ Why this unseemly mirth, this ill-timed merriment?”’ 
yawned little Bennie Rogers, appearing in the doorway, fol- 
lowed by the young giant, John Biglow. These insepar- 
able companions were known in the regiment as ‘‘ the long 
and short of it.’’ 

‘¢Stanton’s crazy; ‘he hath eaten of the insane root 
called wisdom.’ Look at that book ; what man in his right 
mind would read a book four inches thick, such weather as 
this,’’ growled John, seating himself on the railing of the 
porch. 

‘*What’ll you take that he wasn’t thinking about a 
woman?’’ drawled a young officer fresh from the ‘*‘ Point,”’ 
who was commonly called ‘* the infant.”’ 

‘* Eh, Stanton, has starry eyes struck you, too?’’ said 
Bert Thornly. 

‘* Who is starry eyes?’’ said Cy, as he lighted a cigar. 

‘* Miss Benton, of course. Did you ever see such eyes? 
When she looks full at a fellow it makes his head buzz! ”’ 
said the Infant eecstatically. 

‘*When you meet a woman with the eyes of a coquette, 
and the mouth of a St. Cecilia, — beware! ’’ exclaimed Big- 
low, oracularly. 

‘*Who is insane now?’’ laughed Cy. ‘John, you are 
gone.”’ 

‘¢ 1’m not as far gone as Bennie; he goes sketching with 
her. They study sunset effects from the ramparts.”’ 

Here all conversation ceased, and each man craned his 
neck to catch a glimpse of the general’s drag, as it went 
rapidly by, with Mrs. Raymond and the general in front, 
and Jennie and Eva on the back seat. 

‘* Ah! speak of an angel and you'll hear ’’ — began the 
Infant, clasping his hands on his heart and rolling his eyes 
— ‘*the sound of her hoofs,’’ finished Biglow. <A groan of 
derision, and a general dispersion followed this attempt at 
wit. Cy was left to smoke in peace the rest of the after- 
noon. ‘* What is she like, anyway? I have a dim impres- 


> 
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sion of black hair (I hate black hair). That little simpleton 
who bored me with her affections last winter was dusky- 
headed, —all fire and fury. Gray eyes, — what is it the 
rhyme says,—‘ Beware of a gray-eyed woman.’ Quite 
right. I am positive that Lady Macbeth had gray eyes, with 
a steely glitter in them. Bah! I'll take another look at her 
to-night, —then, vengeance !”’ 

There was a ‘*hop’’ that evening on a man-of-war in 
the harbor, and the good ship ** Pocahontas,”’ like the rest of 
her sex, had assumed her most becoming attire for the 
benefit of her guests. All obnoxious ropes and wheels were 
hidden by graceful draperies formed of flags of all nations, 
our well-beloved bunting forming an awning for the upper 
deck. Rifles, pistols, bayonets, and cutlasses were arranged 
to form stars and anchors, suggestive of ‘* good will to 
men’’ and hopes of ** peace on earth.’’ 


The lights from the many-colored lanterns swaying in 


the rigging gave a peculiarly weird charm to the scene. 

As the strains of ‘‘ Cagliostro waltz’’ floated on the 
air, they seemed a fitting accompaniment to a picture as 
beautiful as any that ever appeared on the old magician’s 
mirror; so thought Jennie as she returned on deck after a 
dangerously long ¢ete-a-tete with Bertie Thornly, whose 
blonde mustache and dreamy blue eyes were voted irresist- 
ible by a class of young women who delighted in this 
‘* grown-up Cupid.”’ 

They formed an attractive tableau as they stood in the 
full glare of a rose-colored lamp. An exquisitely fitting 
dress of pale buff, a combination of ruffles and delicate lace, 
gave an effect of airy lightness to her slim, graceful figure. 

Great crimson roses nestling in her hair and at her throat 
gave the needed life and color. 

‘¢ Picturesque, if not beautiful,’’ said Cy Stanton to him- 
self, as he made his way toward them. ‘‘* Good evening, 
Miss Benton; may I have the pleasure?’’ and before she 
had time to think, Jennie found herself in the midst of the 
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whirl of dancers, supported by a strong right arm, whose 
owner, however ignorant on certain subjects, was well versed 
in the science of waltzing. 

Neither spoke till the music ceased, and they stood lean- 
ing over the railing of the small upper deck; she eagerly 
watching the throng below them, he looking down at her 
with a cool, critical glance that took in every item of her 
dainty figure. 

‘*What do you see down there that interests you so 
much?’’ said he, a little piqued at her evident want of 
interest in himself. 

‘* Interests me?’’ saidshe. ‘* Oh! every thing. Look at 
that couple ; evidently a lover’s quarrel in progress. And 
that over by the bulwark, —she is looking up at him ina 
bewitching manner; how can he look so indifferent and 
bored? And there, in that dark end of the vessel, see the 
crowd of brown-skinned, bare-footed sailors, —how they 
enjoy looking on!”’ 

‘* You have omitted a very important portion of the com- 
pany, — the ‘caryatides,’’’ saidhe. ‘** Caryatides,’— wall- 
supporters? You are satirical ;’? and a low, merry laugh 
showed that the satire was fully appreciated. ‘+ If you relish 
poetry, Miss Benton, allow me to spout a chorus from a 
tragedy inthe Grecian style, called ‘ The Wallflowers.’ 


‘*We, the unfortunate, dull and respectable, 
Good, but not beautiful, no one will speak to, 
Fearing lest he will be stuck on us during the 
Whole of the evening. Men are but simpering 
Idiots, anyway. Little we care for them; 

Rarely we think of them. All our delight is in 
Culture and intellect, sense and refinement. 

We should not wish to be worldly and beautiful, 
Foolish and frivolous. No, not for any thing.” 


‘*T resent that,’’ said she, suddenly facing him, eyes 


kindling, cheeks flaming ; ‘* it is unmanly and ungenerous ; 
there is just enough truth in it to make it comical, appeal- 
ing to one’s sense of humor, and blinding the judgment.”’ 
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Controlling a strong desire to laugh, he said, ‘* What 
makes one woman a belle and another a wallflower is one 
of the higher mysteries.’’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ said she ; the fault lies entirely with the men 
that compose society. They won't read and study, conse- 
quently fight shy of a woman who does. It seems to me the 
more silly things a girl says the better she ‘ takes.’ ”’ 

‘* You forget, Miss Benton, that a man does not go to a 
party to be instructed; he wants to be amused. It is a 
negative sort of amusement to listen to a solemn-visaged 
young lady quote Huxley all evening.’’ 

‘* That is an extreme case. Besides, I don’t defend all 
wallflowers ; only it is absurd to suppose that a woman is 
dull, stupid, and envious because she is allowed to sit part- 
nerless throughout an evening, when others are dancing ; I 
enjoy getting into acorner and observing people.”’ 

She was so absorbed and interested that she did not notice 
the smile which he vainly tried to hide by furiously pulling 
at his mustache. 

‘¢*Is she as innocent as she looks, or is she angling for a 
compliment?’’ thought he. ‘+ I'll try her.’’ 

‘* ] cannot imagine your being left alone in a corner. In 


fact, the idea of your being cornered under any circum- 
stances seems monstrous.”’ 


This sugar-coated sneer sent the color flying over face and 
neck. Her only reply was a cold little smile and a mock 
courtesy, as she walked away with a young ‘‘ middy,’’ who 
had been hovering near in an unhappy state of mind, torn 
between a desire to appear calm and dignified before Miss 
Benton and a maddening impulse to hurry her off before his 
particular ‘* set’’ was filled. 

Cy was not altogether satisfied with his share in their con- 
versation. He had an uncomfortable feeling that he had 
been unjust, if not rude; and this, to a man of his sensi- 
tive nature, was simply intolerable. As a sort of penance, 
he spent the remainder of the evening dancing with the 
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wallflowers, taking out girl after girl with disheartening 
impartiality, thereby winning golden opinions from half a 
dozen mammas and a mischievous smile from Jennie, who 
was quick to see the ludicrous side of things, and too 
thoroughly good-tempered to cherish resentment for any 
length of time. 

Returning to his quarters that night, the first thing he saw 
on his table was an enclyclopedia open at ‘* Pro.’’ ** What 
is that?’’ said he. ** By Joe! I forgot all about protoplasm 
and my vengeance. It’s not too late yet! I'll treat her 
with indifference ; very few women can stand that; they’d 
rather have you hate them than ignore them.’’ With this 
blasphemy against womankind on his lips he went to sleep, 
and dreamed that he was approaching a high garden-wall, 
against which was trained a magnificent rose-bush. As he 
drew nearer, to examine the flowers more critically, each one 
had some defect ; none seemed worthy to grace his study 
table and delight his eyes with its beauty. In despair, he 
looked at those higher up on the wall, and there, just within 
reach, was a great white, dewy rose. As he eagerly snapped 
its delicate stem, a wondrous change took place. 

The pure white petals changed to richest crimson, and, 
gradually unfolding, disclosed the face of Jennie Benton, 
white, sad, and tear-stained. Moved by its mute pleading 
for comfort, he pressed it to his lips, and awoke just as 
the bugles were sounding the first call for ‘* guard mount.”’ 

As he walked out on the parade, in full regimentals, he 
was as ‘* proper a man as one shall see in a summer’s day.”’ 
Whether the sight of a group of girls at the general’s gate 
had anything to do with his erect, stately carrriage will 
never be known. 


Cuapter III. 


‘*Come with us to-night, Stanton,’’ said General Ray- 
mond, several days after the ** hop.’’ ‘* We are going over 
to see the ruins by moonlight.”’ 
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‘* With pleasure. What time shall I be on hand?’’ 

«* Eight o’clock.’’ 

‘¢ Thanks.”’ 

A moonlight ride in a yacht is something to be sighed for, 
enjoyed, and never forgotton. Jennie, Eva, Bert Thornly, 
and Captain Stanton were seated a little apart from the 
others, talking in desultory fashion, and watching the moon 
rise slowly over the tops of the distant pines. It marked 
a great pathway of silvery ripples along the surface of the 
water. Occasionally a sailing-vessel would flit, like a black 
phantom, across this line of light ; or a boat full of singers 
glide slowly by, leaving a trail of melody to be enjoyed 
after they were out of sight. 

‘* What a dear old moon that is,’’ said Eva, ‘*and how 
much it is accountable for. Captain Stanton, say some- 
thing sentimental and appropriate.”’ 

«s Will this do, Miss Eva: — 


**That orbed maiden, 
With white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon?’ 


If you don’t like that, try Thornly. His expression sug- 
gests moonlight, music, and —”’ 


** Mosquitoes,’ interrupted Thornly, with a grimace. 


‘* Miss Benton, can’t you say something about your ‘ incon- 
stant’ one? 
‘*Certainly. It affects the tides,’’ said Jennie, demurely. 
‘* What a ‘lame and impotent conclusion,’ ’’ laughed 
Eva. ‘*Come, Mr. Thornly, we'll leave these matter-of- 
fact people to discover the effect of the moon on the tied 
and the untied, while we ask Major King for a story.”’ 
‘*For a reputedly brilliant man of the world, Captain 
Stanton is extremely slow in conversation,’’ thought Jennie, 
as she waited quietly for him to speak. 
‘* She looks well in this white light; a nice study for an 
India-ink sketch, — all white and black, with delicately soft- 


%° 
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ened outlines ; looks poetry, — will probably talk prose,”’ 
thought he. 

*¢ Are you fond of geography, Miss Benton? ’”’ 

‘¢ Yes.”’ 

‘«* You remember it much better than most ladies I have 
met.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I teach it,’’ said she, simply. 

This revelation silenced him for a moment, and there was 
a shade more of interest in his manner when he asked, ** To 
boys or girls?”’ 

‘¢ Both.”’ 

‘¢Then you believe in co-education ?’ 

‘Yes, to a certain extent. As things are now, co-educa- 
tionis better for girls than the limited instruction they receive 
in young ladies’ seminaries. If women had colleges equal in 
rank to Harvard, Yale, or Cornell, it would be better.’’ 

‘¢] don’t fancy strong-minded blues,’’ said he. 

‘* Pardon me, but that is a miserably hackneyed expres- 
sion. A man thinks he has exhausted the subject when he 
calls a highly educated woman a strong-minded blue.”’ 

‘* Well, doesn’t it make them a little — ah — mannish ?”’ 

‘*No. I believe that education makes a woman more 
womanly, more capable of thinking rightly, and, as a con- 
sequence, acting rightly. Give a boy and girl a slate and 
pencil. He draws a ship or a horse; she draws —”’ 

‘* Suppose the girl should draw a horse?’ he interrupted. 

‘¢ You are a trifler,’’ said she, indignantly. 

There was a pause. Then he said, with solemn face and 
an expression of deep concern: ‘** Miss Benton, as an hum- 
ble seeker after truth, may I ask you what kind of house- 


keepers these strong-minded,—I beg pardon, — these 
intensely educated women make? To put it gracefully, — 


“*Can they brew? 
Can they bake? 
Can they make a johnny-cake?’”’ 
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‘* Now you are laughing at me. Do you know what edu- 
cation is? It is simply putting a child in possession of his 
faculties. A woman is well educated who has developed 


the faculties God has given her, be she author, artist, cook, 
or seamstress.”’ 

‘¢ Particularly cook,’’ said he. 

‘¢ Certainly, cook, if that is your preference,’’ said she, 
sarcastically. 

‘«¢ Speaking of cooks, — doesn’t that round tower, with the 
black port-holes, look like frosted plum-cake?’’ 

‘¢ They probably made it with a plumb-line,”’ 
they stepped ashore. 


said she, as 


After scrambling up a well-worn stairway, they joined 
the others, who were on the ramparts, seated on great stone 
boulders that had been prepared for the outer wall, but had 
been untouched for years. 

‘* You have come just in time,’’ said Eva. ‘* There, 
Major King; please begin your story. What is its title? ”’ 

‘“‘It is called ‘ The Story of a Faithful Soul,’ ’’ said the 
Major. 

He then repeated that quaint, sad poem, by Adelaide 
Proctor, that tells of a soul in purgatory who gladly prom- 
ised to endure a thousand additional years of torment if she 
were allowed to visit her husband and comfort him for one 
short moment. St. Michael granted her request. She 
returned to earth, only to find her beloved walking with 
his new-made bride. Heart-sick, she sought the gate 
of purgatory : — 


‘*Pass on! Thus spoke the angel; 
Heaven’s joy is deep and vast; 
Pass on, pass on, poor spirit, 

For Heaven is yours at last. 
In that one moment’s anguish 
Your thousand years have passed.” 


There were several long-drawn sighs when he finished, 
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and it was not till they were on the yacht, and half-way 
home, that the spirits of the party rose to concert pitch. 
Of course they sang Juanita, and of course no one remem- 
bered the second verse. 

After the good-nights were said, Eva and Jennie sat in 
Jennie’s room, brushing their hair, and, as is the custom 
among girls, discussing the events of the evening. 

‘¢Cy Stanton is a queer fellow,’’ yawned Eva. ‘* What 
do you think he said when we were coming up from the 
wharf, just now? ”’ 

‘¢ Don’t give me conundrums ; I’m too sleepy,”’ said Jen- 
nie, as she threw back her long black braids. 

‘¢He said that gray-eyed women were dangerous, — all 
head and no heart.”’ 

** Really ; and what did he say about blue eyes? ”’ 

‘*Oh, something absurd, of course. I was looking up at 
him, and he dared not condemn them. Good-night; don’t 
forget our ride before breakfast,’’ said Eva, as she left the 
room. 


As soon as she found herself alone, Jennie sprang up 


from her easy chair, her long white wrapper fluttering 
around her, pushed the love-locks back from her forehead, 
and stared inquiringly into the mirror at the image reflected 
there. 


‘*So my Lord Stanton don’t like gray eyes,’’ said she, 
aloud, and the gray eves, with their long, curving lashes, 
flashed defiantly. ** Does he think I have no heart? May 
be he is right. Why don’t I fall in love? Other girls tell 
me they are so happy ; they love the best man in the world. 
I never meet these perfect men.”’ 

Here the sweet, sensitive mouth assumed a decidedly 
scornful expression. 

‘¢ It does not matter what he thinks. Oh, dear! what 
an idiot Iam!”’ ; 

Out went the light, and silence reigned. 
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Cuapter IV. 


««__, August 31st. 

‘* Dearest Motuer : — To think that I have neglected you 
for two weeks! My only excuse is, that the weeks are much 
shorter here than at home ; you know the sun sets sooner, — 
ahem. Won’t that weak little joke be accepted as a peace- 
offering ? 


** Eva and I live in our hats; there is no resisting this de- 
lightful air. I come up stairs, firmly resolved to write a 
letter; go to the window, and there the will-destroying 
zephyr meets me, pats my cheek, whispers of shells freshly 
washed up by the tide, more beautiful than those of yester- 


day, hints of stormy days when one can do nothing but 
write ; in fact, so coaxes and beguiles me that I call Eva, 
and away we go. 

‘* We went on a crabbing expedition last week. Imaginea 
party of eight; the girls, seated on the edge of the wharf, 
holding cords, to which heavy pieces of iron and huge 
morsels of raw beef were attached, screeching with pride 
and horror as they drew the toothsome, but hideous crabs 
slowly to the surface of the water. I tied my cord around 
my wrist, so that I could use both hands for hauling in. 
Our knights stood ready with baskets and nets to land the 
dripping treasures, or fall overboard in the attempt. 

*¢ Eva and Major King were the merriest of us all. Noth- 
ing escaped their fun-loving eyes. An inquiry as to the 
nationality of a fisherman at the other end of the wharf 
brought the answer from Eva that he was probably an 
** Angler’’ Saxon. Not to be outdone in absurdity, Major 
King seized the bait and iron at the end of my cord, and 
exclaimed, in a tragic manner : — 

““* Are there not, dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver, — 
One when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge; 


One when, a prince, he rises with his pearl? 
Festus, I plunge!’ 
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‘¢Instead of plunging himself, he threw my bait out into 
the water with such force that it would have dragged me after 
it if some one had not caught me just as I toppled over. 
In my fright, I threw my arms around my preserver’s neck ; 
and picture my shame and dismay when I found I was play- 
ing Juliet with Captain Stanton for Romeo! The salt bath 
would have been far preferable. 

‘* He did not like the situation, either ; for his face was pale, 
and his hands shook, when he freed my wrist from that mis- 
erable string. He muttered something about a ‘thought- 
less idiot.” He may have meant Major King, who came up 
and apologized handsomely for his carelessness. 


‘¢ This little episode was soon forgotten by the others. My 


victim coolly chatted with Eva, while I felt that nothing 
short of an icy blast from the North Pole could cool my 
burning cheeks. That this man, who has of late steadily 
avoided the slightest approach to friendship with me, who 
only speaks when it is absolutely necessary, should find me 
clinging to— Ugh! I can’t write about it! 

‘\If he would only go away from here, or stay away from 
us, — but he is always withour party. Mrs. Raymond thinks 
he is a model man, because he sat up night after night with 
General Raymond when he was so ill, and Eva chants his 
praises until it is positively disgusting. 

‘+ Worst of all, he is so entertaining that I find myself lis- 
tening to every thing he says; le has travelled and studied 
to good purpose, and has such a quiet way of saying the 
drollest things that I am charmed in spite of myself. 
Don’t be alarmed; it is my head, not my heart, that is 
interested. 

*¢It is rumored that he has received a legacy from a 
wealthy old bachelor, whose life he saved when they were 
crossing the Alps. 

‘¢ Have I not said enough to convince you that there is one 
perfect man inthe world. His only fault (if it be a fault) is 
his lack of appreciation of 


‘* Your devoted JENNIE.”’ 
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The perfect man was in no perfect mood as he mounted 
his horse for a gallop over the country. Leaving the fort 
and beach far behind, he reached his favorite bit of road, a 
long bridle-path through the pine woods. 

After a ride in the afternoon sun, nothing could be more 
refreshing than this avenue of pine openings. To a lover 
of nature, it was a place to linger, and think calm, happy 
thoughts. 

The air was redolent with spicy odors of balsam and fir ; 
the rustling of the tree-tops, gently fanning each other, 
suggested coolness and companionship. 

Letting the reins lie idly on the horse’s neck, he gave 


full sway to the troublesome thoughts that had annoyed 


him for days, and forced him to this long, lonely ride. 
Such a ride is to a man what a solitary walk is to a woman, 
a time for self-communings. The woman’s thoughts are 
apt to take an introspective, and the man’s a retrospective 
turn. 

Cy was disgusted with himself, — an uncomfortable, but 
wholesome frame of mind. 

He felt that he had played an ignoble part during the 
past few weeks. He had met many girls, — fast, quiet, 
bright, stupid, frank, sly; but the girl whom he had so 
confidently expected to crush by his indifference was so 
different from them all that he was puzzled, interested, and 
disposed to look with contempt on the feeling of petty van- 
ity that had prompted the desire to punish her. 

Girls had petted and pouted at him until he had come 
to have a low estimate of ‘* Heaven’s best gift to man.’’ 

The few good and noble women who had helped him keep 
his faith in womankind were either older than himself or 
married ; consequently he saw no reason to change his con- 
viction that a girl was something to be admired and flattered, 
but confided in and trusted, never. That he reasoned 
falsely is evident. 

Jennie’s charm for him lay in her earnest, natural man- 
ner; that other men found her bright, original, and fasci- 
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nating pleased him; but what won him was the strong, 
pure soul that looked out of her great gray eyes. 

Pretending indifference was easy at first, but a difficult 
task after he found that it had no visible effect on her. He 
was conscious that he was growing to love her in spite of 
himself, but not till that day on the wharf, when he held her 
in his arms, did he realize what life would be to him with 
sucha woman. What shall I do? was the problem he had 
started out to solve. 


When a man goes off alone for the purpose of thinking 


out his relations to a woman, it is extremely dangerous — 
for the woman; and Jennie’s fate was decided, as far as he 
could decide it, when he reached the end of the woods and 
turned into the road that led through the salt marsh to the 
beach. On reaching it, the long stretch of firm sand tempted 
him into a gallop, in the midst of which he suddenly stopped, 
dismounted, and leading his horse, walked quickly toward 
a heap of rocks where the lady of his heart was seated, so 
intent on a water-color sketch she was finishing that she 
did not notice him until he had laid a slender fern across 
her book. 

‘*Won’t you paint me, Miss Benton?’’ said he, with a 
smile and look that few women could have resisted. 

‘¢ Yes, if you can keep your horse quiet long enough,’’ 
she said, while the color slowly deepened in either cheek. 

‘*Then you prefer the horse to me?’’ 

‘+ T like horses.”’ 

‘Then, you don’t like me.”’ 

‘Why should I? Come, we are wasting time. Stand 
with your hand on his mane, —there ; don’t look at me ; get 
up a far-away expression, and gaze out over the sea.’’ 

He obeyed, and she soon completed an outline sketch of 
the group, with a background of sand, sea, and sky, glori- 
fied by the rays of the setting sun. 

‘*There it is,’’ said she, with a sigh and asmile. ‘I 
have not done you justice, but —”’ 
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‘*That would be impossible,’’ said he, coolly, leaving 


his horse and seating himself beside her. ‘*Give me the 
sketch.’’ 

“Oh! no; it is mine. You can see yourself in your 
looking-glass, if you possess one, while this will remind 
me of —’’ The words died on her lips ; for he took not only 
the sketch, but her hands, and held them so tightly that she 
could do nothing but listen, while he told her hurriedly, in 
low, impassioned tones, of the strong love that had taken 
possession of his soul. 

This sudden outburst of passion from one usually calm 
and self-contained, so overwhelmed poor Jennie that she 
sat white and silent, hardly conscious that he was waiting 
for his answer. 

‘* Come, Jennie, little one ; can’t you love a worthless fel- 
low like me?’ Gently withdrawing her hands, she forced 
herself to look into his face. What she saw there made it 
very hard to say no; twice her lips formed the word, but 
her heart failed her, and she could only repeat, ** I don’t 
love you; I don’t love you.”’ 

‘¢ But I love you, and vou can try to care for me.”’ 

‘*Oh! don’t speak of this any more. It couldn’t be!’’ 

This was hard to bear, but his great love made him hum- 
ble ; and again he pleaded for a little hope, but to no pur- 
pose. ‘* Then you refuse to try?’’ he said, sorrowfully. 
«© Yes, yes! Please go away,’’ said she, vehemently. 

‘* Miserable, precipitate fool !’’ was what he called him- 
self, when he reached his room. ‘* How could I expect a 
woman like that to give her love to me! Poor little thing! 
how I frightened her. Why didn’t I wait till she knew me 
better. By heaven! I’ll not give her up!”’ 

If a fiery voleano had suddenly sprung up from the cool 
green waves before her, Jennie would not have been more 
astonished than she was at Captain Stanton’s eager, impetu- 
ous wooing. 

‘*Try to love him! The man talks as if love could be 
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forced and trained like a hot-house plant!’’ said she, with 
a doleful attempt at a laugh. With trembling hands she 
put away her work ; as she rose, the dainty fern fell at her 
feet. She gave it a vigorous punch with her parasol ; then 
suddenly picked it up, smoothed it tenderly, and put it care- 
fully in her book. ‘* It isa rare specimen, and may be use- 
ful to me next winter, 


9? 


was her excuse to herself. 

As she walked slowly homeward, it seemed to her excited 
imagination that nature had assumed a melancholy aspect, 
in sympathy with her disappointed lover. 

The bright tints had faded from sea and sky, giving place 
to sombre gray; the low sighing of the rising wind seemed 
a requiem to dead hopes ; and the desolate evening shadows 
were typical of his darkened life. 

Chilled and depressed, she entered the house, where the 
warmth and light dispelled for a time her gloomy thoughts. 


CuapTerR V. 


‘* Have you heard the news?’’ said Eva one morning, @ 
week later. ‘* Captain Stanton is ordered away, and Jim 
Edgerly, his friend and my true love, is coming to take his 
place.”’ 

Jennie was surprised that she did not feel the great relief 
that this announcement ought to have caused. 

Ever since the encounter on the beach, she had been in a 
most dismal frame of mind. It was awkward to meet her 
rejected lover day after day, and still more awkward to find 
a pair of wistful brown eyes following her every move- 
ment. 


That he never spoke of his disappointment was a great 
comfort to her. It may be that the artful fellow knew 
that — 


Silence in love bewrays more woe 

Than words, though ne’er so witty; 
A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity.” 
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‘* How can he come near or speak to me?”’ thought she ; 
‘*how could he expect me to love him when he treated me 
so— He is very unreasonable.”’ 

It was a fascinating sort of unreason, and she found her- 
self wondering how it would have been if she had been weak 
enough to accept him. The more she pondered on these 
things the more shy and distant became her manner toward 
him. 

‘* Don’t be so unsympathetic, Jen,’’ said Eva; ‘* you 
have not congratulated me yet. Of course, I am sorry that 
Captain Stanton can’t be here, too; but what is to be will 
be,”’ and this charming young fatalist gazed smilingly at her 
companion. 

*¢T didn’t mean to be cold, Eva. Shall I write out formal 
congratulations, or wait till I see Jim? ”’ 

‘* Do just as you like. Iam going up-stairs to write to the 
absent one, and you must take your hat and walk far enough 
to bring back some color to those cheeks; they have been 
rather pale lately. If you were not such an independent 
young woman, I should say you were in love. Girls, in 


books, always pine and look dyspeptic when suffering under 
that afiliction.”’ 


‘¢T a love-lorn damsel,’’ said Jennie; ** how absurd !’’ 
Then she blushed, and blushed to think she blushed. 

There had been a wind-storm that morning, but all was 
bright and calm save the waves, that had been lashed to such 
fury that they had not recovered their usual steady roll, but 
tossed, white with foam, against the shore witha dull, thun- 
derous roar. 

Jennie walked rapidly until she found herself some dis- 
tance from the fort, at a portion of the beach covered with 
immense rocks, that furnished delightful nooks in which 
dreamers could idle away the hours. 

Seating herself so that her back rested against one 
rock while another served as a footstool, she looked off at 
the sea. 
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At length a small, dark object bobbing on the crest of the 
waves attracted her attention. She watched it listlessly till 
it was within a few yards of her; then she ran to the water’s 
edge, anxiously waiting for the tide to wash it in; for, was 
it not a military cap? And,— yes, by the shape, an officer’s 
eap! And had she not heard them say that a party were 
going out sailing that morning? Twice it was almost within 
reach, but was carried out; the third time she clutched it 
triumphantly, and nervously examined it. Heedless of the 
ruin that the dripping seaweed made of her pretty blue lawn, 
and haunted by a terrible fear, she raised the inner lining, 
with trembling hands and beating heart, and saw the name 
of **Cy Stanton !”’ 

This was enough. She did not stop to reason; she only 
moaned, ** He’s drowned! He’s drowned !”’ 

All the sweet morning light seemed darkened, as she 
blindly sought her seat by the sheltering rock; then she 
kissed the limp brim, and swaying back and fro in the agony 
of grief, she pressed the dripping mass to her heart. 

**Oh, Cy! I do love you,’’ she wailed. ‘* Why didn’t 
I know it before? And now you are gone, gone! Wicked 
woman that I was to slight my love!”’ 

** May I trouble you for my cap, Miss Benton, —that is, 
if you have finished with it?’’ were the half-welcome, half- 
horrifying words that startled her at that moment. 

‘*[—]—thought you were dead,’’ she stammered, as 


she threw the once so dear, but now worthless object as far 
as she could send it. It had fulfilled its mission. Then, 
with a desperate attempt at coolness, she looked up into 
the face of Cy Stanton, who stood looking down at her with 


such a quizzical, yet loving expression, that it was more 
than she could bear, and great tears came to relieve her 
overtaxed nerves. 

The sight of her distress so thrilled him that he could no 
longer restrain his feelings. ‘* Jennie, sweet one, are these 


tears for me or the cap? Little one, I can’t give you up. 
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Take back what you said, and give me the right to hold 
you always close to my heart.’’ 

She did not struggle or turn away, but, drying her eyes, 
she laid her soft, fluttering hands in his, while the gray 
eyes met the brown in a long, soul-enthralling glance that 
made mere words seem weak and worthless. 

Silence cannot last forever between two very happy 
people ; and as they sat side by side they found themselves 
reviewing the past and planning the future. 

‘*T can’t understand you appearing so suddenly just now ; 
there was something diabolical in it,’’ said Jennie. 

‘*The simplest thing in the world, my dear,’’ said he. 
‘* When my cap was blown overboard this morning, one 


of the sailors said the tide would bring it into this cove, 
and I came to see how much his tide-knowledge was worth. 
I think now it was priceless, for it led me to you.”’ 

** Don’t say it was that. Do you know, Cy,’’— here the 
happy, flushed face became radiant, —‘‘ I believe that the 
Power that rules the tides, the winds, and the waves brought 


you to me, and gave me to you.”’ 


‘Think what you like, I know you are 
My bride, my wife, my life. 
Oh! we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end; 
And so thro’ those dark gates, across the wild 
That no man knows.” 
ELIZABETH QUAIKS. 
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THE NEW HELOISE AND THE SORROWS OF 
WERTHER. 


[BRANDES’S HAUPTSTROMUNGEN DER LITERATUR DER NEUNZEHNTEN JAHR- 
HUNDERTS. BY MARY E. PERRY. ] 


Rousseau’s most important poetical creation was the 
‘‘ New Heloise.’’ This is the book which was the distant, but 
lineal descendant of Abbé Prevost’s excellent story, ‘* Manon 
Lescant,’’ and which was still more nearly related to Rich- 
ardson’s English romances, whose ideas, like wind-carried 


seed, were transplanted to Germany, and brought forth 


‘¢Werther.’’ The Werther character grew, was metamor- 
phosed, and became ** Faust ;’’ again the same thoughts and 
feelings flowed back across the border of France, and on 
French soil the stream was called René. What was there 
new in Rousseau’s Heloise? His catch-words were nature 
and passion, nature and virtue. In this there is noth- 
ing new to us. The subject of the book is a love-story ; 
and they are common enough in France. The new element 
consists, firstly, in this: that Rousseau’s ‘* Heloise ’’ makes 
an end of galanterie with it, and of the conception of the 
feelings in the classical oratorical period. This conception 
was, that all generous and tender feelings, —and, above all, 
love, — were the products of civilization. Before there were 
women’s garments there were no women, but only beings 
femini generis; and before the creation of woman, there was 
no love. Proceeding from this idea, the age which we 
eall that of Louis XIV. arrived at the conclusion that 
every thing which conceals the naked passions really en- 
nobles and elevates them. The more veiled and obscure, 
the more carefully intimated, the more finely insinuated, so 
much the less brutal did they seem. The customs and the 
literature of that time were a product of social culture, and 
this culture extended only to the highest circles. Galan- 
terie is ludicrous to Rousseau. As in everything, he prefers 
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the state of nature ; so, natural love is to him a powerful, irre- 
sistible passion. The second new feature in Rousseau is, 
Saint Preux and Julie are not in the same ranks in life. 
She is the daughter of an aristocratic gentleman ; he a poor 


tutor, a plebeian. As in ** Werther’s Leiden,’’ the desire of 
the democratic plebeian to work his way up in life is coérdi- 
nate with the passion of love. It is evident both how just 
and unjust Napoleon was, when, at his meeting with Goethe, 
he reproached him for combining the love-story in ** Wer- 
ther’’ with his hero’s resentment at being excluded from 
aristocratic society. One feels the keen glance of the tacti- 
cian in this criticism; but it is evident from it what a 
close union existed from the very beginning between the 
appearance of passion in literature and the appearance of 
the democratic element. In a word, passion itself is demo- 
cratic; the aristocratic develops immediately into galan- 
terie. The third important feature in the book is that, 
as passion takes the place of galanterie, and the dif- 
ference in rank the place of aristocratic uniformity, so a 
moral sentiment, a reverence for marriage, the result of 
moral conviction, takes the place of that sense of decency 
whose only source was an aristocratic pride, a certain self- 
esteem, that in aristocratic literature played the role of vir- 
tue, when virtue itself was absent. This word virtue had 
until this time no significance. It became a watchword for 
Rousseau and his school, which stood really in no opposi- 
tion with the other battle-cry, nature; for Rousseau con- 
sidered virtue a state of nature. It has been said, in France, 
during Louis XIII.’s time breaking the marriage vow was a 
pastime, under Louis XIV. a rule, and under the regency 
it became a duty. Rousseau was in advance of his age 
when he wrote a book for the glorification of marriage, but 
yas still so infected by the spirit of his time that he made 
his own heroine fall. In other respects the book resembles 
‘* Werther ;’’ the real lover of the girl is disappointed, and 
the heroine marries a certain ‘* Albert,’’ who is as faultless 
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as he is uninteresting. It is instructive to see a type like 
‘«¢Wolmar’’ transplanted from one literature to another, 
without losing its original characteristics. And still 
another, and last feature: The watchword, nature, is to be 
understood literally. For the first time there appears in a 
romance the real love for nature which takes the place of 
the sentimental predilection for salons and gardens. 

The New Heloise appeared in 1761. Thirteen years 
later, in another land, and among different surroundings, 
which had nothing in common with Rousseau, but influenced 
by his romance and his ideas, a young genius wrote a little 
book which had all the perfections, with many more, but 
none of the faults of the ** New Heloise ;’’ a book that 
appealed not only to thousands, but to millions of hearts, 
and that inspired a whole generation with a lively enthu- 
siasm and passionate longing after death, and drove many 
more to sentimentality, to desperation, to dreamy idleness, 
and to suicide ; and that had the honor of being suppressed 
by the fatherly Danish government as irreligious. That 
book was Werther. Saint Preux changed his costume and 
dressed himself in the celebrated Werther dress, the blue 
coat and yellow vest ; and Rousseau’s belle dme disappeared 
and became *‘* die schéne seele’’ in German literature. Inthe 
year 1774 this book appeared, whose closing leaves were 
no fiction of a poet’s mind, but were found and copied 
literally from a manuscript which told the story of the 


last days of young Jerusalem, and were appropriated by 


the poet, with the right, which every creative spirit possesses, 
to take his own where he finds it. ‘The manuscript is printed 
in Kestner’s book of ‘* Goethe and Lotte.’* Goethe has 
changed but a single word as vulgar and harsh. In the 
manuscript it stands, ‘* barber apprentices carried him ;”’ 
in the book it is changed into ‘** working people carried 
him ; no priest accompanied him.’’ In this short and cruel 
sentence is told that a life is ended which was at war with 
itself and society, mortally wounded in its sympathies and 
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aspirations. Workingmen carried him, for the higher society 


held itself pharisaically aloof. No priest accompanied him ; 
for he had taken his own life, and failed in his duties to 
church and religion. But he loved his fellow-men, asso- 
ciated with the unlettered, and therefore they followed him 
to his grave. 

What is Werther? Definitions do not exhaust the end- 
less riches of a poet’s masterpiece ; but it may be said, in a 
few words, that this story of a passionate and unhappy love 
has its significance, in this: that it not only tells of the 
accidental misery and unhappiness of a single individual, 
but it is so treated that the passions, the longings, and the 
despair of a whole epoch find their expression in it. This 
book pictures the rights and wrongs of the full heart, in 
contrast with the trivial, unbending rules of practically 
regulated every-day life ; its infinite longing, its passion for 
freedom, which regards life as a prison, and all the barriers 
of society as prison walls. As Werther says, all that 
society offers is permission that the walls between which we 
sit imprisoned shall be painted over with gay figures and 
brilliant prospects. But the walls themselves are not 
destroyed. Hence this beating of the head against the 
wall, this long lamentation, this profound despair, which 
only a pistol-wound through the heart can soothe. We do 
not find here, as in the ** New Heloise,’’ the victory of 
virtue and religion over instinct and natural passion ; but we 
find the fatalism of passion, with fatalistic necessity, in this 
heart-tragedy ; the lawless and unbridled passion destroys 
itself. Every one knows what a multitude of sentimental 
writings this book called forth ; how many tearful romances 
followed it, how its tender sensibility assumed a heavy, 
coarse sentimentality, and was now diluted into subtle 
Platonic enthusiasm, as in Ingemann’s earliest dramas and 
romances. Compare, especially, the direct imitation of 
Werther in ‘*‘ Warner’s Wanderings.’’ But Werther itself 
is not responsible for this, as this excess of immoral feeling 
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is only one of many impressions which the book produces. 
Out of and in the midst of it springs a natural, healthy 
feeling for life and nature, a strong and indignant protest 
against social conventionalities, aristocratic prejudices, and 
the pedantry of business life. 

The principal feature of the book is the ardent love of 
originality and poetry which it depicts, wakes, and satis- 
fies. What progress since the ** New Heloise ’’ was written ! 
In Rousseau’s romance, the principal female character is 
vaguely drawn. It is lacking, as almost every where in 
French poetry, in the innocence of womanhood. Julie is 
the classic predecessor of the heroines in Balzac’s romances. 
What a contrast is she in true and genuine passion to the 
real Heloise. In the latter, how profoundly is every word 
felt, the love as well as the religious effusions, and how cold 
seem Julie’s mechanical periods. Every moment she begins 
declaiming about virtue, and the Supreme Being, which she 
philosophically calls the primal source of life. Julie reasons 
and declaims. How child-like and natural appears the 
wholesome Charlotte in contrast with her; for instance, in 
the first scene in which we see her, where, surrounded by 
her small brothers and sisters, she is cutting bread and 
butter. If any thing in her is exaggerated, she sins not in 
stilted declamation, but by an approach to sentimental 
enthusiasm. There is in this book a purer, deeper, more 
genial feeling for natural scenery and rural life than in 
Rousseau. The difference in the conception of nature may 
be accounted for by the great literary work which occurred 
in this interval, namely, the publication of Ossian, which 
created such a great sensation. It is well known that the 
Scotch bard melted even Napoleon’s heart, and that he 
esteemed him more highly than he did Homer. At that time 
people believed in the genuineness of Ossian, and the time 
was not yet come when one turned from these poems with 


the same indignation and disgust which a company might 
feel when, sitting in a garden, lost in admiration over the 
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notes of the nightingale, they suddenly find a mischievous 
boy in the shrubbery, who has imitated these tones. Poor 
Maepherson was such a deceiver. He had displaced Homer. 
So in ‘* Werther,’ the healthy, Homeric conception of 
nature which prevails in the first part of the book is gradu- 
ally displaced by the changing, Ossian-like cloud-pictures 
which correspond to the growing sickliness, the disquiet 
of unbridled imagination, phantasy, and passion. 

Perhaps we recognize already what new characteristics 
the principal figure has gained by crossing the Rhine. Saint 
Preux was still, as the name indicates, the knightly ideal. 
Goethe, the poet of modern times, made an end of the 
chivalrous ideal. In proof of which, in his heroes all the 
characteristics of the chivalrous time — first and foremost, 
that of physical courage, which never fails in its influence 
upon the general reader — were completely set aside. So in 
‘* Werther,”’ in ** Faust,’’ in ** Wilhelm Meister.”’ Werther 
is no knight, but a dreamer, a poet. We will dwell for a 
moment on this character. Werther is an invalid. What, 
then, is the matter with him? He is restless and feverish ; 
but, if we understand rightly, his restlessness is that of 
foreboding, of uncertainty, of uncontrolled and boundless 
longing, but not of despair and hopelessness. He belongs 
to a time which anticipates and predicts, not to a time 
which is doubtful and resigned. We find a counterpart to 
him in Chateaubriand’s René. The source of Werther’s 
unhappiness is the incongruity existing between the infini- 
tude of the heart and the limitations of society. At first, 
the heroes of literature were princes and kings, and their 
surroundings corresponded with their rank. The contrast 


between the inner and outer life, between desire and power, 
was then unknown. Then, as literature enlarged the circle 
of her favorites, she adhered to those whose birth and 


riches raised them above the petty cares and burdens of 
life. Goethe has said, in ** Wilhelm Meister :’’ ‘* Thrice 
happy are those whose birth raises them above the lower 
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ranks of humanity; who need not pass through, or even 
approach that condition in which many good people weary 
out most of their lives. From the beginning of their life 
to its close, placed in a ship to make the journey which we 
all must make, they may avail themselves of favorable 
winds and avoid the unfavorable, while others must wearily 
swim, gaining but little from favorable winds, and sinking 
amid storms, with soon exhausted strength.’’ 

One of the worldly advantages—that of riches —is 
here commended with eloquent words. Goethe felt with 
pain that the life of the poor man was a war, and the sad- 
dest of all wars, for the necessities of life; that he must 


plan for the acquisition of money; that he must study 


economy ; «nd that his wife must be a good housekeeper, 
even if she were a daughter of the Muses. Hence it is that 
Goethe speaks so unconstrainedly of the advantages of riches. 
And what is true of this, the most external and vulgar of the 
necessities of life, can be said of all other outward forms 
of happiness and power. 

After the lapse of centuries, we come for the first time upon 
this contradiction: An individual who, in the world of mind, 
occupies the position as god and king ; who feels himself in 
sympathy with all things ; who, through this feeling, receives 
the whole life of the universe ; who longs for the truth, but 
cannot grasp it without at the same time reaching omnis- 
cience ; in whose heart’s longing the desire for omnipotence 
lay, for all-powerful must he be in order to be able to trans- 
form the cold, hard world, into a world after his own heart ; 
and who is at the same time — what? is, like Werther, a 
secretary of legation, with about 200 thalers yearly salary ; 
the most of the day in his office, surrounded by his clerks, 
his only society ; shut out, as it were, from the better classes 
of society, and the whole happiness of his life in the posses- 
sion of a girl whom the first good fellow appropriates before 
his face ; at the same time he must acknowledge, in the name 
of morality and right, the justice of his fate, perhaps even 
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concede that the other suitor would make a better husband, 
and make Lotte happier than he. What does this mean? 
Is not love suitable to marriage, character fitted for society, 


and does not the heart correspond to the head? Is there some 
terrible defect in the great machinery of existence, and is 
the world out of joint? As before said, Werther was driven 
about by longing, by forebodings, and undefined restless- 
ness. Great revolutions lie between him and the next mod- 
ern type, René. 


CATHEDRAL AND MOUNTAIN. 
BY ERNEST H. CROSBY. 


There is a holy, sweet, yet awful feeling 
Which fills the air between Cathedral walls; 
All dimmed the light from pictured windows falls, 
The soul sinks humbled at the organ’s pealing. 
But to a lonely mountain summit stealing, 
With nobler thought I find myself imbued; 
The roofless sky bounds not my gratitude, 
Such bounteous blessings is the sun revealing. 
Love now completes what reverence but began, 
While here I stand, where earth and heaven combine 
To make the minster of God’s open day. 
*Tis well to trace the footsteps of that man 
Who, turning from a temple less divine, 
Went up into a mountain-top to pray. 


VENUS DI MILO. 
BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 


Goddess of love — yet marble! warm — yet cold! 
Speechless — yet speaking from thine earnest eyes! 
Proud lips, in nestling scorn and stern surprise 

Wreathing a smile o’er wealth of yearnful mold; 

Bosom whose arching splendors full unfold 
Slow heaving swells of slumbering sacrifice ; 

Fair limbs, imperious in their draped disguise, 

Shining through trembling spray of ocean old. 
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Mysterious Goddess! through thy marble form, 
Wrought by the throes of toiling centuries, 
The writhing spirit bursts the lifeless stone. 
Through the incarnate passion, deep and warm, 
The human infinite transcends the skies, 
And sits enthronéd on the eternal throne. 


THE ESSENTIAL PHASES OF EDUCATION, 


[READ BEFORE THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF ST. LOUIS, FRIDAY EVENING, FEB. 27, 
1879, BY WILLIAM M. BRYANT, PRINCIPAL OF THE MADISON 8¢ HOOL. ] 
Education is the spiritual side of the infinite fact of Evo- 

lution. The whole course of the best thinking of the world 

has led, with ever-increasing clearness, and now points with 
unerring certainty to this as the ultimate solution of all 
problems, viz.: The highest force, and Force of all forces, 
is Truth; absolute truth is the active form of Thought, — 

Truth considered as infinite vitality. It is God. God is 

Truth. He is the infinite Ong, comprehending within Him- 

self all that is. Beyond Him there is—nothing. It is by 

His own energy, then, and from His own essence, He creates 

the world, —an infinite world, of infinite splendor, ranging 

from the lowest phase of inert masses of matter to the 
highest and crowning work of creation; which crowning 
work is a spiritual being, possessing in germ the very attri- 
butes which distinguish the Divinity Himself; a being who 
is thus, in deed and in truth, the very image of the Divine. 

Of such is the kingdom of Heaven. Of such, too, does man 

find himself to be when he awakes to full consciousness of 

himself. 

But ‘‘ man’”’ is a generic term, and in this infinite pro- 
cess of evolution the stage of absolute beginning in the 
spiritual is eternally illustrated in the arising of new indi- 
viduals, each of whom must pass through the same neces- 
sary stages of progress, from the abstract nothingness of 
initial life to the concrete completeness of perfect self-con- 
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sciousness. The process for each individual begins in the 


material, and reaches its perfection, though by no means its 


termination, in the spiritual. It is, in short, an epitome 
and image of the infinite evolution. God creates the two 
worlds, physical and spiritual. Man reproduces them, by 
reflection, in the unfolding of his own nature. 

Now, individuals, as they arise in this ceaseless process, 
have not to depend each upon himself, and upon the me- 
chanical and non-sympathetic forces of nature about him. 
He may, — nay, must, — profit by the experience of those 
who have traversed the way before him, if he would emerge 
from the first and merely animal stage of human existence. 
An absolutely solitary spiritual being is an absolute contra- 
diction. Each more advanced individual finds his own devel- 
opment imaged in the development of the less advanced. 
Each less complete person finds his own maturity prophesied 
in the maturity of those who have already attained to a 
relatively perfect stage of advancement. All, finally, come 
to recognize at length that every spiritual being has one and 
the same ideal ; that this ideal is an infinite one, and that it 
is, once for all, and eternally realized in the one absolutely 
perfect spirit. God is the perfectly realized Ideal of man. 
In saying this, we are only stating the obverse side of the 
world-old doctrine, that man is the image of God. It be- 
comes evident, then, that every step which the individual 
takes in adding to his own completeness as a spiritual being 
is only so much done towards the realization in himself of 
the one absolute Ideal of man; that, in other words, he 
thus becomes in his own person, and by precisely the same 
degree, so much the more perfect as an image of God. 

Now, the more completely and generally this idea is 
understood, the more evident does it become to an ever- 
widening circle of minds that there is for all, ultimately, an 
absolute identity of interests. Each individual does, indeed, 
develop under conditions in greater or less measure pecu- 
liar to himself. Hence, as he becomes more fully unfolded 
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to reality and correctness of existence, he proves to be 
possessed of characteristies distinguishing him more and 
more from other individuals. But these distinctions, in so 
far as they are unfolded in accordance with the true nature 
or ideal of spiritual being, present to every individual not 
possessing them the concrete image, in another, of what 
belongs to his own possible, but not yet realized self. Thus 
each individual becomes an object of real interest to a 
greater number of others, precisely in proportion to the 
wealth and variety of his valid attainments in the genuine 
life of the spirit. For it is in such richly unfolded indi- 
viduality that the observer sees the realized prophecy of 
what he may himself become. Thus each inevitably be- 
comes in some sense a teacher to a greater or less number 
of those whom he meets. And this, if one of the indirect, 
is in reality also one of the most potent agencies in the 
education of mankind. 

Along with this, too, goes the deeply significant phase of 
recognition. In proportion as the individual becomes dis- 
tinctly and adequately conscious of his own nature and dis- 
tinction, he recognizes himself as possessing infinite value, 
and will demand to be recognized in the same manner by 
others. This very demand, again, is itself virtually a 
recognition of the same infinite value in him of whom the 
demand is made, since the demand would be without mean- 
ing unless addressed to one capable of comprehending its 
significance ; and this comprehension can only exist as the 
act of a similar being, —that is, of a being having the same 
nature or ideal, and hence the same value. 

This being the case, the business of teaching will be a 
more and more distinctly marked, as well as a more and 
more highly complex one, as the successive phases of civil- 
ization are more and more advanced. In the earliest 
phases it will be merely incidental, and have relation wholly 
to external, sensuous affairs. Further on, it will become 
more systematic and pronounced, but will still be rigidly 
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mechanical, and will be carried forward under the authority 
of the State, and for the sole purpose of securing the more 


efficient administration of the affairs of the State. The 
individual is recognized only from the point of view of his 
availability as an instrument of the government. The still 
higher and highest stage, though in this also there are 
many degrees, presents us with a scheme of education 
wherein the individual is recognized with greater or less 
distinctness as a free and truly spiritual being. At least, 
the scheme of education is here based upon what are 
believed to be the best interests of the individual, as such. 

From the nature of the case, education of this type must 
for a long period be largely the outgrowth of individual 
enterprise. State schools will, indeed, be supported for 
the learned professions, but this will be because the State is 
believed to acquire dignity and profit from the support of 
such schools, rather than from any direct desire to advance 
the interests of individuals, as such. As for the multitude, 
these will be cared for by monarchical governments, in edu- 
cation as in other matters, so far only as is needful to perfect 
their efficiency in the service of the State. It can only be 
under a government by and for the people themselves that 
a scheme of universal education can be maintained upon 
the express principle of promoting the culture of the indi- 
vidual for the individual’s own sake. These phases may 
be best understood through historical illustration. 

The first phase is exhibited in the manners of all primi- 
tive, or non-historical peoples. The second, wherein the 
individual is recognized solely with reference to his avail- 
ability as an instrument of the State, is exemplified in the 
system of education in China. There, as in all Orienta 
monarchies, true freedom belongs to but one,—to the 
Emperor; and to him, not as a son of man, but as a 
descendant of a god. Hence, on the part of the subject, 
responsibility is a purely external affair. Intention is not 
taken into the account. The unwitting deed stands upon the 
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same level as the deed which was premeditated. Among 
such a people, any profound sense of personal dignity is 
impossible. A too obtrusive crowd will be dispersed, not 
by delicate suggestions respecting rules of propriety, but 
by sending a master of ceremonies to summarily drive them 
away, like so many cattle, with a well-plied lash. In such 
vase real progress is simply out of the question. Every thing 
is done in accordance with externally imposed rule and 
formula. Imitation is carried to the highest degree of per- 
fection, while invention is unknown. For thousands of years, 
and almost to the present hour, the Chinese have remained 
a standing demonstration of the truth here stated. Again, 
the pyramids of Egypt are pathetic memorials of a civliza- 
tion altogether similar in the one respect of regarding all 
except the king as wholly subservient to the ends of the 
government; the government itself being, as in China, 
nothing else in realty than the absolute will of the god- 
descended king. In the religion of the Egyptians, indeed, 
there was some evidence of apprehension of the spiritual 
nature of man. This strange people are, indeed, credited 
with having taught the world the doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul, and thus with having initiated one of the 
most important phases of the education of man. Still, they 
did not advance beyond a wholly materialistic view. The 
life of the soul was, in their doctrine, absolutely bound up 
with material forms. After the death of the body, the soul 
entered upon a course of wandering, which continued for 
three thousand years, during which it entered successively 
into all the forms of animals of the water, the earth, and 
the air. It could in nowise be freed from materiality ; and 
even at the close of its long period of wandering, its life 
must fail altogether unless the Auman form which it had 
possessed on earth were preserved intact for its use. Hence 
the embalmment of the dead. Hence, too, the very pyra- 
mids themselves, which were but gigantic tombs, built to 
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give absolute security to the mummics of the kings, and 
hence to place at least their immortality beyond all possible 
contingency. 


With the Greeks we find the sphere of freedom greatly 


enlarged, and the dignity of the individual developed to a 
positive value. With this people the ruling voice was not 
the voice of one, merely, but the voice of many. The word 
of authority proceeded, not from the mysterious palace- 
temple where the god-king dwelt and ruled, but from the 
agora,—- from the public place of assemblage, — where all the 
members of the State came together to deliberate and to 
decide. Even here, however, the real members of the State 
were, after all, the few. Only the true Greeks, — only the 
race of the Hellenes, — who were still the lineal descendants 
of the gods, might rule. All others were fit only for slaves. 
The Greeks, indeed, taught mankind two priceless lessons. 
The one was the lesson of perfect sensuous beauty; the 
second, that of rigid scientific method. But as to immor- 
tality: this was a lesson carried by them indeed beyond the 
point of development at which they had received it from the 
Egyptians, yet without by any means bringing it to perfec- 
tion. With Socrates the doctrine begins to assume a 
profounder significance, though even with him it does not 
appear to have been fully established; for Plato (in the 
Apology ) represents him as struggling during the last hours 
of his life to prove to himself, as well as to his friends, that 
the soul is immortal. He, or rather Plato, is strongly in- 
clined to consider the immortality of the individual as con- 
tingent and dependent with each upon the amount and kind 
of knowledge he possesses ; that is, upon the culture of the 
individual spirit, which thus became sufficiently vitalized to 
survive the strain of separation from the body. Thus, im- 
mortality was altogether doubtful for the many, while even 
the god-like few must carefully reinforce themselves with 
‘* divine philosophy ’’ if at last their souls, too, were not to be 
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blown away and altogether lost, — especially, as Plato says, 
if the dissolution should chance to take place on a stormy 
night ! 

Thus, while the Greeks adopted a system of education 
recognizing the personality of those who participated in its 
benefits, they really took into account only the few. Itis 
noticeable, too, that in the degree that much was accorded 
to the individual in education, in like degree education itself 
depended largely on individual enterprise; and in those 
Greek States where the government undertook the control 
and management of instruction, this was rigidly narrowed 
down to the purposes of the State, and individuality allowed 
little compass. 

Finally, it was in the modern world, with the advance of 
the Christian idea, that freedom came to be accorded to all. 
The very inner substance and vitality of this idea is the lofty 
ideal it holds out for man. ‘This ideal is shown to be an 
infinite one, and common to all the members of the race. 
It was, indeed, presented at first under the sensuous form of 
common brotherhood. ‘God has made of one blood all 
nations of men,’’ said Paul to the astonished Athenians. 
This is the ground of the assumption and steadily increas- 
ing recognition of the equality of all. 

With the development of consciousness of this common 
ideal, and of the consequent sense of universal equality, the 


higher conception of the actual independence of every indi- 


vidual, and at the same time of the dependence of each upon 
all, and of all, not upon the king, but upon God, has 
unfolded with amazing rapidity. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it assumed some- 
thing like definite form and maturity in the discovery of a 
new continent, in the proof of the sphericity of the earth, in 
the adoption of the Copernican theory, in the Protestant 
Reformation, and, generally, in what is known as the 
Renaissance. These were the steps taken by the human 
spirit in the final emancipation of reason from its previous 
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subjection to dogma. So, again, in the nineteenth century, 
humanity, like the dwarf of the Hindoo fable, has suddenly 
dilated into giant might, and seems with a few tremendous 


strides to have already taken possession of well-nigh the 


entire world. These conquests consist mainly of the inven- 
tion of the telegraph, the railway, and the steam printing- 
press, in the establishment of the public primary school, 
and in the awakening of a universal spirit of earnest and 
rational inquiry. 

The telegraph and steam transit are sometimes spoken of 
as space and time annihilators. They might rather be 
looked upon as steps which spirit has taken in the direction 
of actualizing its potentially universal nature, — steps to- 
wards realizing its own ideal as an omnipotent and omni- 
present being. The telegraph carries the thought of the 
individual; the railroad carries the individual himself. 
Thus the latter belongs to the physical side, while the for- 
mer is characteristically a means for the spiritual. Indeed, 
when we think of sitting down and sending and receiving 
messages at will, and in a twinkling, across continents and 
over seas, we can hardly help thinking of the telegraph as a 
grand system of what the physiologists call afferent and effer- 
ent nerves, which the individual may attach to himself at 
pleasure ; thus suddenly adding, as it were, the whole world 
to his own particular organism, and rendering it subservient 
to his own purposes. 

If we turn to the steam printing-press and the public pri- 
mary school we find that the most intimate relation exists 
between the two. On the one hand, reading-matter is mul- 
tiplied at so slight a cost as to bring it within the easy 
reach of all. On the other hand, in the primary school all 
are rendered capable of reading, and thus led to seek the 
products of the press. Neither would be possible without 
the other. Each is at once both cause and effect. And yet 
it must not be forgotten that both are but forms assumed 
by the most advanced phase of the profound and irresistible 
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movement which we may name the Evolution of the Human 
Spirit. Nor should it be forgotten, either, that the most 
universal and popular educator, itself an outgrowth of the 
steam printing-press and of the telegraph on the one hand, 
and of the public primary school on the other, is the daily 
newspaper. The telegraph brings together and, as it were, 
focuses the whole world on a single page,—the image 
being, indeed, but too frequently inverted. Again, the 
newspaper owes much of its value to the railroad, which 
carries these fresh leaves of the great world-tree to the 
remotest districts while they are yet crisp and delicious 
with the sap of actual, present life. Or, to change the 
figure once more, we look in the daily newspaper and be- 
hold the moving panorama of the world. True, the news- 
paper appears but too frequently to reject all but the blue 
and purple lights, —the cold and murderous hues, —so that 
one is sometimes tempted to question whether this tremen- 
dous engine is not doing actually more harm than good. 
Still, its origin is but of yesterday ; and since it is one of the 
vastest, as well as one of the latest, of the worlds that have 
rolled forth from the nebule of the human spirit, it is not 
to be deemed a matter of wonder if its temperature is not 
yet sufficiently moderated to assure the perfect purity of 
its atmosphere. To-day is better than yesterday. To- 
morrow the noxious vapors will be cleared away. Mean- 
while there should be neither confusion nor timidity. It 


=? 


is not the mere publication of wrong, where wrong really 


exists, but rather it is cowering weakness in the presence 
of wrong that is to be feared. 

There was some degree of plausibility in Rousseau’s start- 
ling paradox, that all civilization, all education, is vicious 
in its results, and that a state of ‘* nature’’ alone is a state 
of innocence. Doubtless, with increase of intelligence many 
vices appear that were previously unknown. There is a 
deeply significant truth here that was beautifully set forth 
in the figurative form by the ancient Persians in their sacred 
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books. The first book of the Avesta begins, like Genesis, 
with an account of creation. This proceeds in twofold 
form: First, Ahura Mazda, the god of light, creates re- 
gions of bliss, of brightness, and of beauty; ‘* then Agrd 
Mainyus [the principle of darkness], who is full of death, 
created an opposition to the same, a great serpent, and 
Winter, which the Devas have created,’’ etc., etc. A little 
reflection shows us the meaning of all this. First, the light 
shines forth; then the shadows take shape. It, indeed, the 
reflection is made too hastily, the conclusion will be that the 
shadows appear Jecause the light springs up. Rather, how- 
ever, the shadows appear, not as a consequence of the light, 
but as a result of the obstruction of the light. We are accus- 
tomed to say that depth of shadow is in proportion to in- 
tensity of light; and in appearance this is true. Still, in 
reality, increase of light is decrease of darkness, of ob- 
scurity, of shadow. Applying this to the sphere of the 
spirit, we observe that this double creative process goes on 
in the culture of each individual. The author of Genesis sig- 
nificantly terminates his description of each phase of creation 
with the expression: ‘* And the evening and the morning 
were the first day.’’ Night precedes the light. Before the 
first dawn there was unbroken darkness. So with the 
individual spirit ; for it, up to the moment when the divine 
illumination of consciousness bursts forth within it, there is 
nought but the rayless night of the nothingness of mere 
potential being. Once this light has dawned, however, 
distinctions arise ; truth is separated from error; the light 
breaks up the darkness, partly dispersing it, partly setting 
off, more or less distinctly, marked forms or regions therein. 
We find, again, in the Norse mythology an illustration 
which is also a figurative intimation of the truth in this 
connection. Giants and dwarfs are ‘ riders of the night,”’ 


and in the Edda they are represented as sometimes being 


cheated into remaining above ground until the sun has 
risen, in which case they are instantly transformed to pillars 
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of stone. Here, again, the meaning can scarcely be mis- 
taken. Objects which, in the darkness, assumed monstrous 
outlines and threatening aspect, are found in daylight to be 
mere inanimate objects of nature, which become, indiffer- 
ently, whatever man makes of them. Increase of knowledge 
dissolves into nothingness many a spectre of ignorance. 
The Ahreman of the Persians, the Rakshasas! of the Hin- 
doos, the Loki of the Scandinavians, and their counterpart 
in Christendom, vanish as personal agencies before the light 
of science; while that light reveals to mau the fact that, 
instead of having to contend with an evil principle that is 
other to himself, his conflict is with the evil within him- 
self. In the Middle Ages there were believed to be men 
who were shadowless in the moonlight, and this was proof 
positive of their intimate dealings with the Prince of Dark- 
ness. Now, on the contrary, he who is shadowless is the 
one who is free from evil. He it is into whose soul the 
divine light of the spirit has penetrated so perfectly as to 
leave no place for evil thoughts, which are the shadows of 
the spirit world. 

At the beginning of this process there is feeble light, and 
the shadows are too vague to be specially distinguished. 
Evil is not known as such because good is equally undefined. 
The state of nature is indeed a state of innocence, but of 
innocence in the sense of unconsciousness. It is the inno- 
cence of the tree, or of the animal. But, as we have 
already indicated, the individual spirit, in order to become 
truly spirit, must do so precisely by perfecting his conscious- 
ness and unfolding all his capabilities in as symmetrical an 
evolution as possible. But the perfecting of consciousness 
is not the mere simple increase of intensity of a light from 


the centre outward. It is the infinitely more complex pro- 


cess of adding to the intensity of a light which shines from 
within itself outward, and at the same time reflects its own 


' Described in the Ramayan as “ rovers of the night,”’ and as terrible, many 
headed giants. 
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light into itself. It is at once the source of light, the light 
itself, and the object illuminated. Now, as a matter of fact, 
this process goes on in the individual, for the most part, in 


very unequal will; so that the illumination is also very un- 
equal. Hence the errors of greater or less gravity in the 
experience of each individual,—of so great gravity in the 
experience of many as to overwhelm them altogether. It 
is this intermediate and most critical stage of the develop- 
ment of the individual —the stage in which the shadows seem 
as real as the lights, in which Ahreman seems as powerful 
as Ormuzd —that attracted the attention of Rousseau, as 
it attracts the attention of all others who despair of the 
world. And viewing this stage as a final one, instead of one 
of transition, he and they denounce civilization as a failure, 
not realizing the fact that the spirit must necessarily pass 
through this phase in order to reach the higher one of 
genuine freedom and perfect consciousness, and thus truly 
for the first time to enter upon its real existence as spirit. 

Let us now state two or three of the more important 
corollaries that flow from what we have been saying, and 
which are applicable in the more directly practical phase of 
education. And first, the perfect education must include 
all the essential phases of the spirit’s growth. The intellect 
must be trained, in order that the individual may be able to 
make clear and accurate distinctions, —that he may, with 
ever-increasing precision, know the true to be true, and the 
false to be false ; the good to be good, and the evil to be 
evil; the beautiful to be beautiful, and the ugly to be no 
otherwise than ugly. Again, the sensibilities or emotional 
phase of the spirit must be unfolded and regulated, so that 
the individual may prefer the true and the good and the 
beautiful at all times; and, finally, the will must be 
strengthened and directed, so that the individual may adopt 
the true, however specious and glittering error may be ; that 
he may unhesitatingly follow the good, however enticing the 
evil may appear; that he may seek and love that which is 
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indeed and truly beautiful, and resolutely turn aside from 
all that fails to bear this stamp of the gods. For, let it not 
be forgotten, truth is indeed truth only when it is also good 
and beautiful, and the good is truly good only in being at 
the same time beautiful and true, and the beautiful only 
attains to reality as such through embodying both the true 
and the good. To which we must add, spirit itself only 
attains to its real concrete existence through a symmetrical 
unfolding of all its powers, and each of these powers, in its 
realization, includes all the rest. 

Our second corollary is that the teacher ought always to 
possess, and the pupil should as speedily as possible obtain, 
a fairly adequate conception of the infinite ideal spirit, as 
such, and the consequent ideal equality of all; while, at the 
same time, there should be no confusion between this ideal 
equality on the one hand, and the very manifest practical 
inequality on the other. 

But, thirdly, as each may legitimately lay claim to this 
ideal, each is potentially an infinite being and possessed of 
infinite value. Consciousness of this potentially infinite 
nature, again, must be awakened and fostered in the indi- 
vidual, that he may be aroused to serious effort to realize 
his potential value in the greatest degree possible. He 
must be encouraged to claim recognition from others also, 
but rather through achievements than through a_pros- 
pectus. 


We may now state, in a word, the central aim of all true 


education. It is to render aid to the individual, guiding 


him through his period of dependence in such wise as to ren- 
der him, as soon and as perfectly as possible, independent ; 
and also conscious of his own true ideal, capable of self- 
guidance, and wisely assured of his own power. 

Still, it is to be confessed that the statement only presents 
the real problem so far as the practical phase is concerned, 
and we can here only say, in general, that the real practical 
solution can only be found in the securing of perfect condi- 
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tions for the development of each individual. These con- 
ditions will include, on the one hand, the ideal home; and, 
on the other hand, the ideal teacher. Doubtless a close 
approximation to the ideal home is more and more fre- 
quently realized from generation to generation, as is also the 
ideal teacher. On the other hand, however, the compara- 
tively sudden development of a demand for a universal 
education is fraught with a specially grave difficulty, which 
has been often pointed out. The difficulty, indeed, is 
twofold. On the one hand, the great demand for instruc- 
tion renders it but inevitable that a large per cent of the 
teachers employed will be such only formally. Without 
adequate conception of their calling, their work will be 
mechanical, and its results lifeless. On the other hand, the 
the combinations and extended organizations rendered pos- 
sible by this universal demand, and which offer so many 
advantages in other respects, are open to the very grave 
defect of considering the individual only from the ideal 
side, leaving out of account all the conditions that render 


the practical development of individuals so extremely 


varied. In either case, the pupil’s individuality is quite 
lost sight of. All are expected to develop in precisely 
the same way, and with precisely the same rapidity, and to 
exhibit precisely the same characteristics, —especially the 
agreeable one of unhesitating obedience. 

On the contrary, the ideal school-system, as well as the 
ideal teacher, will take into account, not merely the uni- 
versal ideal of all pupils, but also the specitic realized 
peculiarities, and, as far as possible, the surroundings of 
each individual pupil. Thus each, accepted and understood 
for what he és, will be led patiently, firmly, gently, wisely, 
in the direction of what he ought to be. And thus it be- 
comes evident that the ideal teacher is a person of universal 
culture ; for now, let us repeat, the business of education 
has become so complex as to include every essential phase 
of spiritual development. 
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FANTASY OF HADES. 
BY STUART STERNE. 

We three sped down unto the shore, — 
We three that ne’er had met before; 
Three spirits that but yesterday 
Cast off our garb of common clay; 
Had slipt with ease, and painlessly, 
Or rent in speechless agony, 
What bound us to the mortal frame ; — 
Mute, shuddering, bodiless forms we came, 
Where aged Charon carries o’er 
The dead unto the Blessed Shore. 


There reigned a dim, mysterious light, 
As of first dawn or falling night; 

No beam of sun or moon or star, 

Yet all around us, near and far, 

To right and lett, above, below, 

Weird, shifting shapes moved to and fro; 
If clouds or rocks, we did not know, 

Or flitting birds, or tossing trees, 

Swayed by some fierce, yet unfelt breeze ; 
Or, like ourselves, what once were men, 
Shades of departed, — e’er again 


Now this, now that, they seemed to be, 

tolling and changing ceaselessly ; 
Meeting and parting everywhere, 
Fitful phantasms of empty air. 


Only the river at our feet 

Lay black and still, a glassy sheet, 
Unstirred, unruftled by a breath, 
Like a great eye just set in death. 

So strangely dark, so strangely deep, 
Their course the waveless waters keep; 
So hopeless locked in lifeless sleep, 
In that wide bosom fathomless, 
Where shadows upon shadows press, 
The straining senses were relieved 
To see a single bubble heaved, — 
To hear a single ripple’s sound 
Break on the awful stillness round. 


No bark was mvored upon the shore, — 
Charon not come to take us o’er; 
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And I, while waiting, turned to see 
Who the two with me there might be. 
Myself was one who, when he died, 


Heard how those gathered round him cried, — 


“Ah, in full flower of manhood’s pride!” 
One was an old man, bent with years, 
Furrowed his brow with care and fears ; 
His hand unsteady, his dim eye 

Turned upward to the sombre sky ; 

His withered form so without stay, 

His locks and beard so spare and gray, 
Their outlines seemed to melt away 

Into the quivering, murky air 

That floated round us everywhere. 


The other shape was young and fair, 

A maid whose beauty, sweet and rare, — 
The passing loveliness and grace 

That once were hers, I yet could trace 
Even in her shadow form and face. 

Some of the brightness that of old 

Had made it glow like fine-spun gold, 

As though the sunlight lingered there, 
Still glimmered in her flowing hair. 

Of pallid gold, too, a faint line, — 

I scarce perceived its fitful shine, 

About her slender throat, —a chain, 

That one hand clasped with anxious strain ; 
The other held, without a care, 

The silver coin for Charon’s fare. 

The soft eyes that had once been blue, 
Were stili so tender, deep, and true, 

In them alone one saw not through, 

As through us all in every part, 

Dimly, both stream and shore ; — the heart, 
Still throbbing with a feeble beat, 

Shook her white robes, till round her feet 
They fluttered, though she never stirred. 
A lily frail, a timid bird, 

She waited, without sigh or word, 

Till Charon’s coming should be heard. 


And as at length from her I glanced 
Back to the stream, his boat advanced, 
Drew near and nearer to our shores, — 
I saw the motion of his oars, 

Their dip and rise, and slow descent, 
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Yet to their strain no sound was lent. 
No shower of drops was downward sent 
From their black blades. I saw the bark 
Move on, yet passing leave no mark; 
No silvery furrow in its wake, 

Where the cleft waters foam and break; 
At the sharp bow no single curl, 

No murmuring ripples play or purl. 
Soundless and lightless ope and close 
The waves, that neither fell nor rose, — 
From prow to stern nor flash nor gleam, 
But like a phantom in a dream, 

Across a sea of molten lead, 

Glided the boatman of the dead. 


He scarcely bended with his stroke, 
But like a gnarled and knotted oak, 
Sat grim and tall and stern of face, — 

Not of our weakly mortal race. 

And ere he yet had crossed the tide, 

And brought his bark our bank beside, — 

And as that first sound strangely broke 

The stillness, muttering echoes woke, 

In surly voice to us he cried, — 

“Enter! Speed you, I cannot bide; 

But once again, and yet again, 

Must cross to-day!’’ And we two men 

Made haste the summons to obey; 

Climbed in beside our boatman gray, 

When scarce his keel had touched the strand. 
But when I stretched to her my hand, 

The trembling shadow of the maid 

Hung back. ‘ Heardst thou not what I said?” 
Charon called out. ‘ Here, — enter now! 
Haste, and sit forward at the prow! 

So we be off! What, tarriest thou, — 

W ouldst thou be left behind alone?” 

‘‘My Friend!” she cried, in pleading tone, — 
A voice sweet as her face, and low 

As a soft sigh, — *I would not go; 

Would tarry here, in truth! I pray, 

Suffer me on this shore to stay 

A little time! until my love, 

Who yet walks the fair world above, 

Shall join me here! I promised him, 

When mine own eyes were waxing dim, 

The blessed land I would not see, 
Until his soul, too, is set free, — 
Until one bark bears him and me?” 
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But Charon shook his head. ‘No, no; 
Thou must this hour e’en with us go! 

Did I give heed unto thy song, 

Of precious fools a pretty throng 

Would gather on these banks e’re long! 

But she again, — 


'o 


Come, come, haste thee! 
“QO pray, let me not plead in vain! 

See, I will give thee this, thy fare! ’? — 
Holding the coin to him, — ** And there, 

E’en this dear token! ’’ —and her hand, 
Trembling, unclasped the shining band 

From her white throat. ‘Ha, thou art bold! 
Thinkst thou to tempt me with thy gold?” 
Cried the old boatman, scornfully. 

And‘yet, methought that even he 

Was half to pity moved. ‘ Nay, child; 
Charon ne’er vet was thus beguiled! 





Come, haste thee, now; I may not rest, — 
Off to the Island of the Blest!” 


Yet, wringing her small hands, once more 
She called, still lingering on the shore, 
Her soft voice strong with agony, — 

**O Charon, let me plead with thee 

For merey! It can never be 

A blessed land to me, or fair, 

Without my love its joys to share. 

Give me to stay!’ ‘And who and where \ 
Is he thou eallst thy love? Art thou 

So sure he’ll goin thee? Has e’en now 
Death set his seal upon his brow?” 


“Ah, no, kind Heaven forbid! The hour 
I paled saw him in freshest flower, 

In the full flush of youth and power. 

But as he bent my couch above, 

He swore to me by all his love, 

Amid a thousand burning tears, 

This did cut off his own brief years; 

This anguish no heart was so strong 





To suffer and survive, — e’re long, 

E’re many days, he too must die, 

Would surely follow me! And I 
Believed and do believe him; know 

His brave heart broke with love and woe! 


” 


O let me wait, — bid me not go! 


‘Poor, babbling fool! Rest thee well sure, 
His love and grief shall not endure 
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For many days! Poor fool, deceived! 
His anguish soon will be relieved 

By other love, as fair as thou! 

E’en while we parley here, | vow 

His arm about another thrown, 

He makes no longer sigh or moan! 

The foaming wine-cup in his hand, 

To thee or to the blessed land 

He gives no thought, — has all forgot, — 
The dead are long remembered not! 
Now by great Heaven, I will not stay 
One moment more! Thou must away!” 


And therewith one hand rough'y laid 
Upon the shoulder of the maid; 
And now the poor, frail, shrinking shade, 
A broken flower, a bleeding bird, 
Followed without another word, 
Slowly and dumb, where she was led. 
Sut all the heart that was not dead 
Within my bosom yet, was wrung 
To see how hopelessly she hung 
The head that was so young and fair; 
Note the white lips, the mute despair 
That filled her eves, all darkened now 
With tears unshed. — 

Her at the prow, 
Those eyes firm fixed and opened wide, 
Down gazing at the murky tide, 
Our barge pushed from the shore at last, 
And towards the river’s middle passed. 
Swiftly the silent stream was cleft, 
Parting its waters right and left; 
And as we went, the pallid light 
That once had helped our straining sight 
Faded and waned, till utter night 
Enwrapped us; the sole gleam of white 
Which faintly’pierced the gloom that e’er 
Deepened and darkened everywhere, 
The unmoving figure of the maid; 
And all around us pressed and played, 
Flitted and floated, soared and swayed, 
Black, shapeless shadows through the air, 
That touched our face and grazed our hair, 
As with damp, chilly fingers wound, 
As with long arms our bodies round, 
Forms we could neither hear nor see, 
That when we grasped them shudderingly, 
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Melted away intangible, 

Till if we dreamed we could not tell ; 
Yet ever and again they came 

To mock us with their ghastly game. 


Thus for a time our speedy bark 

Had glided noiseless through the dark, 
Till when I looked again to where 

The maid had sat, found she was there 

No longer, while there came to me 

Once more the words, — ‘* Love, without thee 
I would not know eternity!” 

And glancing down, I saw her float 

For one brief instant near the boat, 

On the black waters, like a swan, 

Then she sank swift below, — was gone 

To rise no more, without a sigh. — 

But the same instant a great cry 

Pierced the dread stillness, and the night 
Was rent with a fierce blaze of light, 

As though a star fell from the sky. 

A pale green flame rose up on high 

From out the waves, that rearing splashed, 
And boiled and bubbled, seethed and dashed 
All round about, with sullen roar; 

But one swift flash, —then all was o’er, 
Darkness and silence as before. 

Charon perceived nor light nor cry, 

Or would not heed; and ere vet I 

Could call to him, or seize his oar, 

He drew them in, — he raised no more, — 
Our keel had touched the Blessed Shore. 


REFLECTIONS OF AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER. 


[TRANSLATED FOR THE WESTERN, FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE SOUVESTRE. } 


THE NEW YEAR. 


January Ist. —This date has constantly recurred to my 
mind since I awoke. One more year has detached itself 
from the chain of the ages, to fall into the abyss of the past. 
The multitude rush to welcome her young sister. But 
whilst all other glances are directed to the future, mine in- 
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voluntarily turn to the past. They smile on the new queen, 
and, despite my efforts, I dream of her whom time has just 
enveloped in her winding-sheet. I know at least what she 
was,and what she gave me, while the new year presents 
herself surrounded by all the menaces of a mysterious 
stranger. What does she hide in the clouds which envelop 
her form? Is it storm or sunshine? Definitively, why 
should I rejoice to see a new year born? All those who 
already walk the streets, wearing a holiday air and smiling 
faces, —do they understand what makes them joyful? Do 
they even know what this holiday signifies, and whence 
comes the custom of making presents? Here I detain my 
wandering thoughts to testify to the superiority of my 
intelligence over that of the vulgar crowd. In my bad 
humor I open a parenthesis in favor of my vanity, and I 
bring together all the proofs of my scholarship. (The ancient 
Romans divided the year into but ten months ; it was Numa 
Pompilius who added to it January and February. The 
first took its name from Janus, to whom it was dedicated. 
As it opened the new year,the ancients surrounded its 
commencement with happy omens, and thence come the 
customs of visits between neighbors, wishes of prosperity, 


and gifts. The presents given by the Romans were symbol- 


ical. They offered dried figs, dates, honey-comb, etc., as 
emblems of the sweetness of the auspices under which the 
year should begin its course, and a little piece of money, 
called ** stips,’’ which presaged riches.) Here I close the 
parenthesis, to resume my uncivil humor. The little speech 
which I have just addressed myself has rendered me better 
satisfied with myself and more dissatisfied with others. I 
resolve to breakfast well, in order to divert my thoughts ; 
but alas! the portress has forgotten my morning’s milk, 
and the jar of marmalade is empty. Any one else would 
feel thwarted, cross, but I affect the most supreme indiffer- 
ence. There remains a hard crust, which I forcibly break, 
and then crunch nonchalantly, like a man far above the 
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vanities of the world—and light rolls!) However, I know 
not why my thoughts should become gloomy simply on 
account of the difficulties of mastication. 1 once read of 
an Englishman who hanged himself because tea was served 
to him without sugar. There are times in life when the 
most trivial contrariety assumes the proportions of a catas- 
trophe. Our humor resembles opera-glasses, which, 
according to the end vou look through, show the object 
diminished or enlarged. Generally, the view from my 
window charms me beyond measure! To-day all seems 
commonplace, until, offended by all they meet, my glances 
are directed to the mansion opposite my attic window. 
The influence of New Year’s day is evidently felt there. 
The servants have an air more or less consequential, in pro- 
portion to the importance of the gifts received or to be 
received, 1 see the master of the house crossing the court, 
with that morose expression which forced generosity lends 
to the countenance. The visitors multiply, followed by 


messengers bearing cards, toys, or flowers. Suddenly the 


large gate of entrance is opened ; a new carriage, drawn by 


noble horses, stops at the door-step. These are doubtless 
the gifts offered by the husband to the mistress of the 
mansion, for she comes in person to examine the new 
equipage. Presently she enters the carriage, accompanied 
by a little girl, rustling with silk, with laces, with plumes, 
with velvet, and laden with presents to be distributed as 
New Year’s offerings. The gate is closed; the carriage 
departs. Thus all the world makes an exchange of good 
wishes and of presents to-day. I, alone, have nothing 
either to give or to receive. Poor and lonely as I am, I do 
not know a single being preferred above others for whom I 
could form a wish. My wishes of ** happy new year’’ go 
in search of all the unknown friends lost in this throng 
now murmuring at my feet. To you first, hermits of the 
cities, for whom death and poverty have made a solitude in 
the midst of a throng; melancholy workers, condemned to 
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sat in silence and neglect the bread earned each day, and 
whom God has separated alike from the intoxicating 
anguish of love and of friendship. To you, enthusiastic 
dreamers, who wander down life’s pathway with eyes 
turned toward some polar star, trampling with indifference 
on the rich harvests of reality. To you, brave fathers, 
who prolong your vigils that you may maintain your fami- 
lies ; poor widows, weeping and working by the cradles of 
your babes; young men, excited with the hope of opening 
in life a pathway broad enough to admit you, with the 
woman of your choice by your side; to you all, valiant 
soldiers of toil and of sacrifice. And finally to you, what- 
ever may be your name or title, who love what is beautiful, 
who pity those who suffer, and who pass through life like 
the symbolical reign of Byzance, with both arms open to 
humanity. Here I am suddenly interrupted by chirps, 
rapidly increasing in number and becoming more elevated 
in tone. I look around me,—my window is surrounded 
by sparrows, who are pilfering the crumbs of bread which 
in my roving meditation I have just scattered on the 
adjoining roof. Atthis sight a ray of light brightens my 
sad heart. I was mistaken just now in complaining of 
having nothing to give; thanks to me, the sparrows of this 
block will have their New Year’s gifts. 

Noon. — Some one knocks at my door ; a poor girl enters 
and speaks to me, calling me by name; I do not recognize 
her at first; but she looks at me smiling. Ah! this is 
Paulette! But in the year during which I have not seen 
her, Paulette has greatly changed. The other day she was 
a child; to-day she is almost a woman. Paulette is thin, 
pale, miserably clad; but her eyes are still the same, well- 
opened and looking straight before her; she has still the 


same mouth, smiling at every word as if to solicit your 


friendship ; the same voice, a litle timid, but nevertheless 
caressing. Paulette is not pretty ; she even passes for ugly ; 
I find her charming. Perhaps it is not on account of what 
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she is, but Paulette is associated in my mind with pleasant 
memories. 

It was the evening of a public festival. The illumina- 
tions made their lines of fire run the entire length of our 
monuments ; a thousand streamers waved in the night wind ; 
the fireworks had just shown their sheaves of flames in the 
Champs de Mars. 

Suddenly, one of those inexplicable terrors which strike 
the multitude with madness falls upon the crowded ranks ; 
they cry, they rush forward ; the feeble reel, and the crazed 
throng trample them under their impetuous feet. Escaped 


as by a miracle from this conflict, | was going away, when 


the cries of a child about to perish detained me. I again 
enter this human chaos, and, after unheard-of efforts, 
I extricate Paulette at the peril of my life. It is a year 
since then, and I have only seen the young girl at long 
intervals, and I had almost forgotten her; but Paulette has 
the memory of all grateful hearts. She comes at the begin- 
ning of the new year to offer me her wishes for my happi- 
ness. She brings me, besides, some English violets in full 
bloom. She, herself, has planted them and cultivated 
them ; they constitute a treasure which belongs to her alone, 
for it was acquired by her attention, her will, and her 
patience. The violets have bloomed in a coarse pot; and 
Paulette, who makes ornamental paper boxes, has hidden 
its defects under a cover of glazed paper, embellished with 
arabesque patterns. The ornamentation might have been in 
better taste, but the gift evinces thoughtful kindness and 
hearty good-will. This unexpected present, the blushing 
modesty of the young girl, and her stammered compliments, 
dissipate, like a ray of sunshine, the kind of fog which 
enveloped my heart ; my ideas pass at once from the sombre 
hues of evening to the rose-tints of morning. I make 
Paulette sit down, and I question her gaily. The little one 
replies at first by monosyllables; but soon the roles are 
reversed, and it is I who interrupt, with short ejaculations, 
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her long confidences. The poor child leads a hard life. 
Orphaned long ago, she lives, together with her brother 
and sister, in charge of an old grandmother, who raised 
them from misery, as she is in the habit of saying. How- 
ever, Paulette now aids her in the construction of paste- 
board boxes, her little sister is beginning to sew, and Henry 
is apprentice in a printing office. All would go well, were 
it not for the losses and the enforced holidays ; were it not 
for the clothes which wear out, the appetites which increase, 
the winter which obliges us to buy warmth. Paulette com- 
plains that the candle lasts too short a time, and that the 
wood costs too much. The fire-place in their mansard is so 
large that a fagot produces merely the effect of a match. 
It is so near the roof that the wind sends back the rain, and 
one freezes on the very hearth in winter. But even that 
they have renounced. In future they will be limited to a 
chafing-dish, on which they must cook their meals. It is 
true, the grandmother had spoken of a stove for sale by the 
second-hand dealer, on the ground floor, but the latter 
wanted for it seven frances, and the times are too hard to 
admit of such extravagance ; the family are, in consequence, 
resigned to suffering with the cold, by way of economy. 

As Paulette speaks, 1 feel myself rapidly recovering 
from my dejection. The first revelations of the little box- 
maker have aroused in me a desire, which soon becomes a 


project. I question her in regard to her plans for the day, 


and I learn that on leaving me she is to visit, with her 
brother, her sister, and her grandmother, the different 
trades to which they owe their labor. My plans are at 
once arranged ; I announce to the child that I am going to 
see her in the evening, and I dismiss her, after again thank- 
ing her. The violets have been placed on the sill of the 
open window, where a ray of sunshine bids them welcome ; 
the birds warble around them; the horizon brightens, and 
the day, which began so dolefully, has become radiant. I 
pace my room, singing; I dress myself hastily, and go out. 
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Three O’ Clock. — All is arranged with my neighbor, the 
ironmonger ; he repairs the old stove, which I had replaced 
with a new one, and guarantees its delivery in a state quite 
as good as new. At five o’clock we are to leave, in order 
to put it up in the attic where dwells the grandmother of 
Paulette. 

Midnight. — All has passed off well. At the hour 
agreed upon, I was at the house of the old paste-board box- 
maker, who was still absent. My Piedmontese had set up 
the stove, whilst I arranged in the chimney-corner a dozen 
fagots of wood, borrowed from my own winter’s store. | 
will make it even by warming myself with exercise, or by 
retiring earlier. At every step which resounds on the stair- 
case, my heart palpitates. I tremble lest some one inter- 
rupt my preparations, and spoil the surprise I have in store. 
But no, here is everything in its place; the lighted fire 
hums softly ; the little lamp burns on the table, and the can 
of oil has been replaced on the shelf. The stove-dealer has 
departed. Now my fear lest they arrive too soon is trans- 
formed into impatience at their delay. At last I hear the 
children’s voices. Here they are, pushing open the door 
and rushing into the room. But suddenly all stop with 
cries of astonishment. At sight of the lamp, of the stove, 
and of the visitor, who may be regarded as the magician in 
the midst of his marvels, they draw back almost frightened. 
Paulette is the first to comprehend; the arrival of the 
grandmother, who has ascended less rapidly, brings about 
an explanation, —tears! transports of joy! thanks! But 
the wonders have not all ceased. The little sister opens 
the stove and discovers some chestnuts roasting; the 
grandmother has just put her hand on some bottles of 
cider, which garnish the buffet ; and I take out of the bas- 
ket, where I have hidden them, a neat’s tongue, some 
butter, and some fresh rolls. This time the astonishment 
becomes admiration ; the little family has never assisted at 
such a festival before. We set the table, we sit down, we 
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eat, —it is a feast complete for all, and each one con- 
tributes his share. I brought only the supper; the paper- 
box maker and her grandchildren furnish the joy. What 
peals of laughter without cause! What a confusion of 
questions which await no replies, — of replies which do not 
suit the questions. The old lady herself shares in the 
absurd gayety of the little folks. I have always been struck 
with the facility with which the poor forget their misery. 
Accustomed to live in the present, they profit by pleasure 
as soon as it is offered them. The wealthy, surfeited by 
usage, give themselves up to enjoyment less readily. The 
rich man must take his time to consent to being happy. 
The evening passed like a moment. The old lady has 
related to me the story of her life, now smiling, now wiping 
away a tear. Paulette sang a song of long ago, with her 
fresh, childish voice. Henry, who carries the proofs to 
the celebrated writers of the day, has told what he knows 
of them. At last we must separate ; not without renewed 
thanks on the part of the happy family. 

I have returned home with rapid steps, enjoying to the 
fullest extent the recollections of thisevening. It has been 
to me a great consolation and a great lesson. Now the 
new years may come. I know that no one is so unfortu- 
nate as to have nothing to give and nothing to receive. As 
I was about to reénter the building, I met the new: equip- 
age of my opulent neighbor. The latter, who is also 
returning from an evening party, sprang to the sidewalk 


with feverish impatience, and I heard her murmur, ‘at 
last!’’ On leaving the family of Paulette I had said, 
‘‘already !”’ 


Emma CARROLL TUCKER. 
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THE INCANTATION OF GROA. 
[From the Elder Edda.] 





BY MYRON B. BENTON. 





SON. 


O wake thee — wake thee, Groéa! 
Good woman, from thy sleep arouse! 
I call thee now, at Death’s dark house. 

Rememberest thou, O Gréa, 

That thou thy Son once badest come 
Unto thy grave-mound’s chilly home? 


MOTHER. 


What dark afflictions fall, 
My only Son? What trouble’s dart 
Pierces thy young and tender heart, 
That thou on me dost call, — 
On me, afar from my loved home, 


My bed upon the dank, chill loam? 


SON. 


A hateful game, I trow, 

Me into, woran, thou hast led! 
Thou, whom my father cherished, — 
When thou didst bid me go, 

Mengléd to meet in realms afar! 





None knowest whence the dark ways are. 


MOTHER. 


Long are the ways that call 
Thy feet, —the long, lone path that tires! 
And long, O long, are men’s desires! 
If it should thee befall 
That thou thy will obtainest free, 
The end will be as it must be. 





SON. 






O Mother, sing me songs! 
Songs of good omen wilt thou sing? 
Protect thy helpless Son, and bring 
Him safe through danger’s throngs! 
My boding soul is filled with fears: 
Mother I seem too few of years! 
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MOTHER. 


First, I will sing to thee 
A potent strain thy ways to plan, — 
The song that Rinda sang to Ran; 
From off thy shoulders free 
Shall fall the burden wearisome, 
And thou shalt all untrammelled roam. 


Second, I sing to thee: 
As thou shalt wander lone and far, 
On joyless ways, "neath moon and star, 
May Urd’s benign decree 
On every side protect thee sure, 
Where’er thou seest danger’s lure. 


And third, I sing to thee: 

If peril to thy life befall 

From rushing streams, whose floods appall, 
Of Horn or Rud; let flee 

Those fearful rivers down to hell, 

And leave thee for thy journey well! 


A fourth, I sing to thee: 
If foes assail, in fierce array ; 
Ready upon the dangerous way 
To thee the power shall be; 
Shall fail their hearts, with fire that burned, 
And their dark minds to peace be turned. 


A fifth, I sing to thee: 
If bonds about thy limbs be passed, 
Thy mother friendly spells will cast, 
And she will chant them free. 
The chain shall from thy hands dispart, 
And from thy feet the fetter start! 


A sixth, I sing to thee: 
If on the ocean thou dost sail, 
And storms of tearful might prevail 
Upon the raging sea, 
Water and wind enclosed I'll give; 
Calm be thy voyage, and thou shalt live. 


A seventh, I sing to thee: 
If on a rugged mountain high 
The blighting frost should draw thee nigh, 
And deadly cold thou be; 
The frost shall not thy body harm, 
Nor all its chill thy limbs disarm. 
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An eighth, I sing to thee: 
If night o’ertake thee far astray, 
When out upon the misty way, 

No power of witchery 
Shall have the Christian woman dead; 
No harm be wrought upon thy head! 


A ninth, I sing to thee: 
If with a spear-arm giant dire, 
Thou words exchangest full of ire: 
Of wit and repartee 
I'll give to thee, with magic art 
Abundance to thy mindful heart. 





Go thou now forth, my Son; 
Where’er calamity may be 
Naught shall obstruct thy wishes free! 
Upon a chilly stone 
I’ve stood, within the dark earth-mound; 
And songs have sung beneath the ground! 


O Son! bear in thy soul 
Thy mother’s words, remembered well ; 
And in thy breast aye let them dwell! 

Content shall keep thee whole; 
And happiness shall fill thy heart 
While mindful of my words thou art. 
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THE DEATH RATE OF ST. LOUIS. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF ITS BEING LESS THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER LARGE CITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Reported Mortality of Seven Cities, taken from their Official Records. 
} y 2, ‘ ‘l 


ESTIMATED TOTAL DEATHS 


NAME OF CITY. POPULATION. DEATHS, 1877. PER 1,000. 


Oe | SER rrerenennes PRR re ae 1,077,228 26,203 24.32 
NINN si65:45 cccvas dnuconnacnacncuassounnenes 850,856 165,004 18.81 
IND ia casessycncnsnniecnedistacneh aehuspessees 527,830 11,362 21.53 
RN eee cuecacamoubewa 500,000 5,660 11.32 
IIE vcincicceattn cieonsinenn senuneshceansaeni: wiioenal 439,976 8,026 18.24 
UNIS cinching atcanedouckaduchibunoeecennannaknies ‘ 353,000 7,284 20.34 


RINE 500i sch nsunadncocaumnsecnnccuamscqiaeds 280,000 4,428 15.81 

The city of St. Louis, in respect to its reputation abroad 
for healthfulness, labors under two disadvantages: First, its 
bad sanitary record during the early years of its existence, — 
its present sewer system dating only from 1850; secondly, 
the bitter rivalry that exists between it and the great estab- 
lished commercial centres of the Atlantic coast and their 
dependencies, which, on the principle that all’s fair in war, 
makes the most of the old ill-repute to its prejudice. As 
regards the record, St. Louisans can say with pardonable 
complacency that their city is now the healthiest on the con- 
tinent, and doubtless as healthy as any large city elsewhere. 
The rivalry that would oppress a neighbor, even to the 
extent of grossest misrepresentation or deliberate denial of 
patent facts, is one of the unhappy capacities of human 
nature that will on occasion make themselves manifest. The 
present instance, however, admits of a corrective, since it 
implies a degree of apprehension that is flattering to the 
object of persecution. 
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It is the object of this article to point out the natural 
causes which, encouraged by art, have of necessity made 
St. Louis a most healthful place of residence. 

The fitness of any locality for habitation depends, as is 
well known, upon these three conditions: capability of 
drainage, and purity of air and water. While a city may 
survive an atmosphere not altogether wholesome, or water 
supplied from sources not above suspicion, its existence 
must be endangered by imperfect drainage. The warmer 
the climate, the more speedily and disastrously do the evil 
consequences of bad drainage manifest themselves ; where 


b] 


the summers are cool and winters prolonged, they may not 


express themselves in the form of frequent and sweeping 
epidemics, but will give rise to a numerous class of diseases 
equally virulent, but less widely distributed ; in the place of 
cholera, yellow fever, congestive fevers, etc., such scourges 
as diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid, and typhus. 

A glance at the topography of the county of St. Louis 
will suffice to note its capacity for perfect drainage. The 
county lies between the Mississippi, Missouri, and Meramec 
Rivers, draining into them from all sides, through numer- 
ous channels. As a water-shed, it has a general alti- 
tude above the Mississippi of two hundred feet. The site of 
the city of St. Louis was most happily chosen, possessing, 
as it does, the general topographical characteristics of the 
county, but so modified as to admit of the building of a 
great city without costly levelling and filling. Next the river 
it consists of a series of terraces, attaining at Seventeenth 
Street, one mile westward, the height of one hundred and 
fifty feet ; beyond this line the territory is undulating, —a 
suceession of long, gently swelling waves, rising at the 
distance of four miles from the Mississippi to the height of 
about two hundred feet. The geological formation of the 
county is clay, limestone, and coal measures, which forma- 
tion obtains also at St. Louis. The compact red clay 
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directly overlies the limestone, and averages in thickness 
from ten to twenty feet. A surface almost impenetrable by 
water, and exhibiting no extensive levels, possesses all the 
conditions requisite for perfect drainage. St. Louis owes 
much of its enviable healthfulness to this peculiarity of ter- 
rain. The imperviousness of the clay is well demonstrated 
where excavations are made next old sewers and vaults ; the 
discolorations due to absorption of the liquid contents will 
be found to extend but a few inches into the surrounding 
soil. Yet the chief of the United States Signal Service 
Bureau, commenting upon the severe heat of last summer, is 
reported to have asserted, respecting St. Louis, that the 
heat in this city must be dangerous because of the porosity 
of the soil, which allowed the atmosphere to be kept satu- 
rated with moisture, thus inviting sun-strokes. A few days’ 
study of practical geology with pick and spade ina St. Louis 
sewer-cut would be of value to Chief Myers. It may be 
remarked, by the way, that this clay makes the best of 
red brick, — firm, and of rich color; it requires only to 
be pulverized, and is then ready for the press machine, no 
tempering nor admixture with other substances being neces- 
sary. As the limestone affords the material used in founda- 
tion-walls, for street-paving, curbing, and guttering, as 
well as for the manufacture of lime, it will be seen that St. 
Louis has the peculiar good fortune to possess within its 
own limits all the chief materials — with the exception of 
wood and iron — for its construction, the river harbor sup- 
plying sand in any quantity. 

According to the last report of the Board of Public Im- 


provements, St. Louis has nearly one hundred and eighty 
miles of sewers. The Water-Works Department reports 
the average daily consumption of water to be 22,250,000 
gallons, the most of which passes as waste into the sewers. 
This waste, together with the heavy rains which fall oeca- 
sionally during the summer months, keep the sewers free 
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from accumulations, the more readily on account of the 
steep grades which are allowed in the system. The sewage 
passes directly into the Mississippi, whose mighty current, 
heavy with sand and clay, sweeps by at the rate of from four 
to five miles per hour, scouring its banks, and thoroughly 
clearing away the city refuse. This speedy and complete 
removal of the sewage is obviously a most vital matter, 
and herein many large cities are at fault. It is estimated 
that, at the ordinary stage of the river, about one million 
gallons of water are carried past the city per second. <A 
comparison of the drainage of St. Louis with that of several 
other large cities will serve to emphasize its superior excel- 
lence. The Board of Health of New York reports, 1873, 
under the head of ** Wharves and Piers,’’ that along the 
water-front, ‘* fermenting and decomposing animal and 
vegetable refuse in large quantities is constantly deposited, 
which at low tide is exposed to the sun, and emits odors ( ?) 
dangerous to life and detrimental to health. Dredging is at 
present the only mode of relief.”” The board recommends 
construction of bulkheads to favor the action of the tide. 

A rather old report of the New York Metropolitan Board, 
1868, contains the following: The superintendent of the 


= 


work of cleaning the beach, from the city (Brooklyn) line 
to Fort Hamilton, a distance of four or five miles, ** reports 
the removal of one thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven 
dead animals, including sixty-five horses and twenty-five 
cows, besides a large quantity of butchers’ offal. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-one beds and two hundred and forty- 
seven pillows, thrown from emigrant ships, were also found 
on the beach and destroyed. The incoming tide, with a 
south or south-west wind, drives this refuse upon the 
shore.’’ I cite this report to show the insufficiency of tidal 
flow to bear off sewage. 

London suffered excessively from its accumulation of sew- 
age in the Thames, until the present costly embankment 
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and sewer system were established; still the Thames at 
London is most uninviting, as a strong tide sets up the 
river far above the city, bearing the refuse to and fro in its 
ebb and flow. It is estimated that no less than fourteen 
million cubic feet of sewage is daily discharged by London 
into the Thames. Such a stvgian tide will remind one of 
the odorous stream that winds through the centre of Chi- 
cago, ut once its great commercial thoroughfare and cloaca 
maxima. The low water-shed intervening between the origin 
of this creek and of the Illinois River has been cut through 
so as to allow the flow of the former into the Illinois ; but 
this flow must be at times uncertain, as I have certainly 
observed it to be lakewards ; and when the low-lying terri- 
tory about Chicago is flooded, as sometimes occurs, the lake 
receives a great part of the excess, together with the sew- 
age taken up by it. This pollution of the lake front is a 
serious matter, apart from the nuisance of drainage into a 
currentless body of water, since the water-supply is taken 
from the lake opposite the city. Amongst the material 
gathered by the commission appointed by Congress to 
investigate the nature, cause, etc., of the cholera epidemic 
of 1873, is to be found a communication setting forth the 
bad condition of a part of Chicago as to drainage, which 
will illustrate the ineligibility of a porous, low-lying terri- 
tory for habitation. The communication is from a local 
physician, **a careful observer,’’ and is to be found on 
pages 217-219 of the report : — 

‘¢This district (in which most of the so-called cholera 
cases occurred) is one of the lowest parts of this notori- 
ously low city. The soil is a very porous, sandy loam, 
underlaid by a stratum of quicksand; near the surface of 
the ground, water stands throughout the year.’’ The writer 
also states that an average specimen of the purest water 
obtained from the wells of the same district was found to 
contain over ninety-one grains of oxidizable organic matter 
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to the gallon. The commission is also informed that, owing, 
among other causes, to the imperfect drainage, the odors from 
the great stock-yards and adjacent establishments were such 
‘* that many times, when the south-west wind came up sud- 
denly, vomiting and purging were caused even among the 
acclimated.’’ 

The atmosphere of St. Louis is uncontaminated by exhala- 
tions from stagnant sewage or water-sodden soil, while its 
elevation and pleasing irregularity of site invite a continu- 
ous circulation. 

There being no natural obstacles to the extension of the city 
it has spread itself over a territory of about sixty-two and 
five-tenths square miles. The houses are not packed closely 
together, and huge tenements are uncommon. Eighty-six 
miles of street-railroads make the suburbs accessible, and 
favor dispersion. The city is nobly endowed with parks, 


, 


those ** lungs of cities.’ There are eighteen, ranging in size 
from about two acres to one thousand three hundred and 
seventy-one acres, their total area being two thousand one 
hundred and seven acres. The Harper's Weekly indulged, in 
the midst of the heats of last summer, in a flight of editorial 
fancy, and pictured to its pitying readers an ideal St. Louis, 
not a city set upon a hill, but an abject town, ‘* situate in 
a valley, surrounded by hills, so that every breeze is cut 
off, and condemned to swelter in a reservoir of hot air.”’ 
Iam not sure of every word of the quotation, but am of 
the chief expressions, since they struck me as most extra- 
ordinary, appearing in the columns of a publication of such 
standing and pretensions to exact topography. It were 
charitable to suppose that the dog-days had affected the 
editorial brain, or that he invented the story to lessen his 
own sufferings at the time. 

An abundant supply of good water is essential to the 
healthfulness of a city; in this respect St. Louis is again 


highly favored. Water, to be fit for drinking purposes, 
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must not contain organic matter in appreciable quantity. 
The clearest of well-water, limpid and sweet, may yet be 


poisonous through the presence of a minute quantity of 
organic matter, only to be detected by careful analysis. 
Large cities, as a rule, have difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
supply of potable water. Not only are the sources apt to 
prove inadequate to the draught, but in the course of time 
they become unfit. It is not improbable that the savage 
laying waste of a whole country, and the sowing of salt 
upon the sites of its cities, was not an unmitigated evil 
in days gone by. Mankind pollutes nature. In its ignor- 
ance and blind selfishness it seizes the present advantage, 
forgetful of the past and reckless of the future. The 
inhabitants of the town saturate the region with their waste ; 
even in death they continue to poison the soil. The springs 
and streams supplied by filtration and washings from the 
infected land avenge themselves fearfully. Epidemics seek 
out the congenial spot; continual distillations exhale, to 
creep insidiously into the homes of men, to blight and to 
destroy. Against such ills what avail days of penance, the 
sacrifices, the solemn procession, the lamentations of a 
people! Fire and the sword, and the laying waste are the 
only remedies; a desert must be made, to be reclaimed 
when purified by time. Benfiecent science from a second 
Sinai has revealed to us the commandments of the Creator, 
that the life of mankind may be ordered in harmony with the 
laws of nature, and not be annihilated in a hopeless conflict. 

The visitor crossing the bridge at St. Louis will note the 
turbidity of the river, boiling and rushing below ; he will, per- 
haps, compassionate the people who must draw from such a 
source for domestic uses. He will be surprised afterward at 
table to learn that the clear, sweet water in his glass is from 
that same current. The turbidity of the Mississippi is due 
to an admixture of clay and sand, which of course may be 
readily separated, leaving the water unaffected, since there is 
no true discoloration. But even the unfiltered water is per- 
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fectly potable, as it contains comparatively but little organic 
matter. It is said that ship captains at New Orleans prefer 
to fill their tanks from the muddy Mississippi, as the water, 
when settled, remains sweet for an indefinite length of time. 
Properly speaking, it is the Missouri water that St. Louis 
uses. This impetuous stream overwhelms the Mississippi 
with its yellow floods, driving it over to the Illinois side, 
end keeping distinct even below St. Louis. Its annual 
discharge is nearly one-fift. that of the lower Mississippi 
itself; it really is the Mississippi. Its waters are gathered 
from a basin distinguished com all others of the great 
Mississippi Vailey by containing a large area covered with 
lofty mountain chains, amidst which are its chief sources, 
by the upper Missouri, Yellowstone, and Platte. (Report 
upon the Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River ; 
Humphreys and Abbot, U.S. A.) The following description, 
taken from Lewis and Clark’s Travels, of the majestic 
exit of the upper Missouri from the mountains, will give 
additional relish to his beverage as the St. Louisan quaffs 
of its waters : — 

‘* The rocks approach the river on both sides, ;eming a 
most sublime and extraordinary spectacle. For five and 
three-quarters miles these rocks rise perper‘icularly from 
the water’s edge to the height of nearly 1,200 feet. They 
are composed of a black granite near ‘he base, but from 
the lighter color above, and from the fragments, we suppose 
the upper part to be flint of a yellowish brown and cream 
color. Nothing can be imagined more tremendous than 
the frowning darkness of these rocks, which project over 
the river and menace us with destruction. The river, 350 
yards in width, seems to have forced its channel down this 
solid mass, but so reluctantly has it given way that during 
the whole distance the water is very deep, even at the edge ; 
and for the first three miles there is not a spot, except one 
of a few yards,in which a man could stand between the 
water and the towering perpendicular of the mountain. 
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The convulsion of the passage must have been terrible, 


since at its outlet there are vast columns of rock torn from 
the mountain, which are strewed on both sides of the river, — 
the trophies, as it were, of the victory. This extraordinary 
range of rocks we called the Gates of the Rocky Mountains.’’ 

As already stated, it is estimated that about one million 
gallons of water passes St. Louis per second. As the water- 
works are situated in the upper part of the city, the supply 
is not likely to be much affected by droughts. Again, the 
testimony of other cities may be called upon to increase the 
content of St. Louis. 

New York is more favored than its sister cities of the 
Atlantic coast in respect to its water supply, yet the Board 
of Health has found it necessary to vindicate the Croton 
water against the charges of being ‘‘ foul, putrid, mias- 
matic,’’ ete. The Croton, brought into the city by an 
aqueduct forty-five miles in length, is collected from a hilly 
country, having a drainage area of three hundred and thirty 
square miles, and containing numerous rivulets, ponds, and 
small lakes, that finally discharge into Croton Lake, formed 
by damming the stream of that name. The report of 1871 
states that in this territory there are but few manufactories, 
and that the flat bogs are fewer and less extensive than was 
expected. The dairy interest seems to hold the chief part 
of the land. Jealous supervision on the part of the State 
will be needed to preserve the streams tributary to the 
Croton reservoir from dangerous pollution. Even now the 
Croton, like all sources of moderate extent in the midst of 
an inhabited region, when in freshet may present such an 
unfortunate condition as is described in the report for 1869, 
page 422: ‘*The water was strongly tinted brown, and 
contained an unusual amount of decayed vegetable matter, 
with sand ; and also dyed fibres of wool and cotton, derived 
from clothing, rags, dust, and the like ; and epithelial cells, 
such as line the various mucous canals of the higher animals. 
These cells were supposed to come from manure, as their 
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most likely source, and to indicate pollution from the over- 
flow of river banks, or cultivated or pasture lands.’’ At 
times the water has been made disagreeable by the presence 
of minute vegetation, but this is common to all water taken 
from similar sources. 

Cambridge, seat of Harvard College and suburb of Bos- 
ton, illustrates the danger of relying upon a drainage of 
small area for water supply. The last report of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts devotes some forty-three 
pages to the sanitary report of Cambridge, which cannot 
be read with much satisfaction by a citizen. The Nation, 
January 23, 1879, prints the following, in connection with a 
notice of the petition laid before the Council of the city of 
Cambridge for the protection of the purity of the water 
supply of that city: ‘* The water comes from a pond on the 
borders of the city; and a large slaughter-house is being 
erected on the further side, in the adjoining town of Bel- 
mont, near enough to threaten very serious injury and 
arouse great alarm. No less than three city sewers empty 
on the swampy tract immediately adjoining the pond ; and 
this swamp, with almost no outlet, and separated from the 
pond only by embankments and an imperfect wooden bulk- 
head, had already been complained of as an intolerable 
nuisance byanother adjoining city.”’ This from the Nation 
will answer instead of a lengthier excerpt from the report. 
Truly, much leirning and good repute will not save from 
defilement and vulgar encroachments. The last report of 
the Boston Board of Health calls the attention of the 
authorities to the continued shocking state of things in the 
midst of a thickly populated part of that city, —in which, 
also, the City Hospital is situated, — where is an enormous 
open sewer, the Roxbury Canal, in which ‘* the sewage and 
mire lie a fathom deep, bubbling their gases through the 
black, putrid water.’’ The State report complains that, 
‘‘ during the coming season, as in years past, every breeze 
that blows from the west will come more or less laden with 
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the pestilential vapors that have so long brooded over the 
Back Bay Flats.’’ All these ills, so poetically described, 
may be the cause of that mental disturbance which has 


impelled that excellent publication, the Boston Medical 
Journal, to refuse to print the St. Louis health reports, 
since they would appear to make that city more healthful 
than Boston, —a palpable heresy. 

Brooklyn is supplied with water by the Ridgewood Works, 
from ponds and rivulets draining an area of about eighty 
square miles. (Metropolitan Board of Health Report, 1867. ) 
The liability to contamination is considered to be much 
greater than in the case of the Croton. A severe drought 
will assuredly affect this supply, as Long Island has no 
great elevation, and the same sources must be drawn upon 
by neighboring villages. 

The report of the Board of Health of Philadelphia, 1874, 
gives a deplorable account of the condition of the Schuyl- 
kill River, from which that great city draws its supply: 
‘¢ The river drains a vast agricultural territory, and receives 
the drainage from two large and growing cities, besides 
many smaller towns, several of which are centres of man- 
ufacturing industries.”’ The population of these various 
towns, according to census of 1870, is over 90,000. Within 
ten miles of the water-works dam there is discharged the 
sewage from a number of manufactories, woolen and cotton, 
paper, and gas-works. Not far from the city, ‘* from both 
sides of the river, is poured an enormous quantity of animal 
refuse from slaughter-houses.’’ The board may well call 
the attention of the citizens to this wholesale pollution of 
their drinking water, « pollution that at a critical season of 
threatening epidemic might imperil the lives of the whole 
population. May it not, indeed, be due to this poisoned 
potion that so much serious sickness prevailed among the 
visitors to the Centennial Exposition ? 

The American in Europe, with ‘‘ conscientious scruples,”’ 
but vinous proclivities, finds both solace and justification in 
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the deep-rooted popular prejudice that there obtains against 
the internal use of water. To the non-travelled, surrender 
to this prejudice may savor of hypocrisy ; but there is apt 


to be reason at the bottom of popular notions. 

Wells or open springs in old, populous communities are 
always suspicious; drains, cess-pools, and grave-yards in 
the course of time will infect the soil. During a cholera 
epidemic in London, five hundred deaths in a single week 
could be traced to the use of water from a well situated in 
a naturally healthy locality, and so noted for its cool, 
sparkling water that people at their country homes sent 
daily into the city for it, and so fell victims. Nor are the 
streams drawn upon by the large towns of Europe of unim- 
peachable purity; like the Schuylkill, already mentioned, 
they are apt to be polluted by bordering nuisances. London 
is supplied with water from the drainage of the Thames 
water-shed, and has suffered much from the consequences of 
using water from such an obviously dangerous source. 
Even in 1608 it was found desirable to take other than the 
Thames water, and a tributary, the river Lea, was tapped ; 
at the present time about one-half the water consumed is 
obtained from this source, the Thames itself furnishing the 
rest. Reference has already been made to the prodigious 
works completed by the city for the purpose of discharging 
its total sewage into the river some distance below. — Still 
the purification is not complete. The pollution of its water 
sources was the cause of many deaths in London during the 
cholera epidemics of 1844 and 1856. 

The prevention of the pollution of streams is a great and 
vital question of the day ; the English, French, and German 
governments have recognized the necessity of arriving at a 
satisfactory solution, and are actively engaged upon the 
work. The United States should not be behind in this im- 
portant business. Happily, the last Congress appointed 
a long-needed National Board of Health, which, if it be met 
by the different States in a spirit worthy the age, will prove 
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of incalculable good to the whole people. Every State 
should have its own board, and thus be enabled to coéper- 
ate with the general supervising and advisory board. 
Science demands that we open our eyes and look where she 
directs, or we must perish in our heedlessness and apathy. 
The prime minister of Great Britain, Lord Palmerston, 
shocked Scotland when, in answer to a message from the 
Edinburgh presbytery desiring the queen to appoint a day 
of fasting and humiliation, that the cholera epidemic of 1853 
might be averted through divine interposition, he calmly 
advised that it was better to cleanse than to fast; a simple 
and plain statement, but what a revolution in thought it 
implies! All this may seem to be a digression from the 
subject in hand, but to any one familiar with the require- 
ments of health and their persistent violations, nothing here 
set down will appear foreign to the general spirit of this 
paper. An obscure hamlet in the jungle of India, or upon 
the remotest plain of Tartary, may, through neglect of the 
plainest hygienic rules, cradle a catastrophe that shall sud- 
denly arise to ravage the continents and annihilate millions. 
In every possible way the prime necessity of cleanly living 
needs to be insisted upon. 

The foregoing comparisons I have made, not merely to set 
forth more distinctly the hygienic advantages of St. Louis, 
by furnishing a dark background at the expense of her com- 
peers, but to exhibit as well the sanitary conditions of the des- 
ignated cities, and, by good fortune, perhaps thereby to assist 
the several boards of health in their crusades against local 
evils. Possibly, adverse criticism of the St. Louis board’s 
report may be made on the ground that the stated population 
is an exaggeration ; but reduce it to 400,000, a diminution 
not justified by the results of fair estimation, and there still 
remains a favorable ratio of 14.15 per 1,000, —a ratio lower 
than any of the given list. Some will assert that the pic- 
ture of St. Louis is here too brightly colored. That St. 
Louis is an earthly paradise I shall not attempt to maintain ; 
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the disagreeables are too patent. The limestone macadam 
gives rise to an intolerable dust, unless kept sprinkled ; the 
numberless chimneys puff out the murky residue of bitumi- 
uous fuel; and, in addition, as in the case of most other cities 
of the great Mississippi Valley and of the Atlantic slope, 
malaria haunts the suburbs. All these, however, are incon- 
veniences, more or less annoying, but not incompatible with 
longevity. The limestone dust we believe to be a famous 
disinfectant ; the sulphurous smoke probably is so as well, — 
our best friends are sometimes disguised. The malaria is 
of a mild form, and for the most part disappears as the new 
territory is sewered and built upon. 

In conclusion, I would strongly advise all interested in the 
health of St. Louis to read the reports of the sanitary 
officer and of the clerk of the Board of Health, as published 
in the last issue of the municipal documents. In small and 
well-ordered space, they contain much of paramount value 
to the well-being and good reputation of the city. 


Cuar.es A. Topp, M. D. 


SHAKESPEARIANA IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 
[CONTINUED. ] 

The foregoing papers have included all books in the 
library which treat exclusively of Shakespearian topics. 
This division contains sketches of the poet’s life, criticisms, 
comparisons, illustrations, etc., to be found in volumes of 
miscellaneous essays, and other books whose titles do not 
suggest the information sought. The list may be taken as 
an index to the greater portion of Shakespearian references 
throughout the various departments of the library. It 
does not, however, pretend to be exhaustive. A modicum 
of conscience and a very limited leisure forbid such claim. 
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The pages are noted when deemed necessary ; and brief 
notes indicating the character of references are given in 


many cases, where they were thought to be desirable. 
Their omission in others, where they might have been ser- 
viceable, is to be accounted for by the absence of the books 
during the final preparation of the manuscript. To the 
sume cause is attributable the insertion of mere book-titles 
and of references possibly so trivial as to be unworthy of 
mention. 


ESSAYS, EXTRACTS, MISCELLANEA. 


Apams, J. Q. —Griswold’s Prose Writers of America, p. 103. 77. 
Character of Desdemona. 
Apams, W. H. D.—Sword and Pen, p. 446. 70. 
Brief account of life and writings. 
Appison, Jos. —Spectator, Nos. 39, 40, 279, 419. 75b, 76b. 
Arkin, Lucy. — Memoirs of Court of Elizabeth, pp., 424-437. 98a. 
AKENSIDE, MarK. — British Poets, p. 337. 67. 
Remonstrance of Shakespeare against the introduction of French plays. 
Auison, Sir A.— Essays, p. 384. 75b. 
Brief comparison with Homer in power of characterization. 
ARNOLD, THoMas. — Manual of English Literature. 77. 
Baker, H. B.— English Actors from Shakespeare to Macready. 97. 
Baruam, R, H. —Ingoldsby Legends. Second series. P. 46. 76b. 
Travesty on Merchant of Venice. 
BaRTLETT, J. — Familiar Quotations. 72d. 
Bascom, Jno. — Philosophy of English Literature, pp. 99, 114-127. 
Becker, K. F. — Weltgeschichte, v. 10, p. 210. 90. 
BEeprorpD, ArTtHuUR. — A serious Remonstrance in behalf of the Christian Re- 
ligion, etc. London, 1719. Pp. 19, 29, 71, et seg. 66a. 
Examples of impiety (so-called) from Shakespeare’s Plays. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES AND CYCLOPDIAS. 


ALLiponE, 8. A. — Dictionary of Authors; v. 2, 78. 
Fifty pages, including extracts from commentators and an extensive bibli- 
ography. 

AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 99a. 

APPLETON’sS BIOGRAPHICAL DicrionaRy. 97a. 

BLAKE’s ParRtor Book. 99a. 

CHALMERS’ BioGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 97a. 

CHAMBERS’ Book oF Days. 99a. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 99a. 

ConVERSATIONS — LEXICON. 99b. 

ENCYCLOPAZDIA AMERICANA. 99a. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 99a. 

ENGLISH CYCLOP&DIA. 99a. 

JOHNSON’S CYCLOPEHDIA. 99a. 

LipprIncort’s BloGRAPHICAL DicTIONARY. 97a. 
NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 99a. 

Rees’s CyYcLopa&pia. 99a. 

Rose’s BrogrRapuicaL Dicrionary. 97a. 


Buiarr, Hueu. — Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres. 73. 
BopeEnsTEDT, Fr. — Aus Ost und West, pp. 145-189. 76ec. 
Vorlesungen iiber die Altenglische Biihne. 

Boerne, Lupwic. — Gesammelte Schriften, Bd. 2, pp. 180-191. 76c. 
Ueber Hamlet von Shakespeare. 

Botta, Anne C. L.— Hand-book of Universal Literature, p. 493 e¢ seq. 

Boyp, Sir WM. — History of English Literature. 77. 

BripGe, CurisTIANA. — History of French Literature, pp. 114, 190, 278, 287, 
303. 77. 
Unimportant allusions and comparisons. 

BritisH EssaYIsts, OBSERVER, TATLER, RAMBLER, Erc. 75b. See general 
index. 

BrowninG, Mrs. E. B. — Essays on the English Poets, pp. 167-77. 66a. 

Bryant, W. C.—Orations and Addresses, pp. 369-378. 74a. 
Address on unveiling statue in Central Park, May 22, 1872. 

Brypaes, Sir E.— Censora Literaria, v. 2, p. 240. 71. 

Bu.wer, Sir E. L. — Miscellaneous Prose Works; v. 1, p. 52-88, v. 2 p. 223. 
75b. 
Art in Fiction — Comparison of Shakespeare’s methods with those of Scott 
and other authors; Juliet’s tomb in Verona. 

Burnet, GItBert N.—History of His Own Time. 93a. See index to notes 
at end of v. 6. 

Burton, J. H. — The Book-Hunter, p. 225. 78. 

Catvert, Geo. H. — Essays .Esthetical, p. 239. 75a. 

CaMPBELL, THos. — Cyclopedia of English Poetry, pp. 182-138. 67. 

—— Lives of the British Dramatists, v. 1, pp. 19-100. 97. 

CaRLYLeE, THos. —Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, v. 2, p. 62, v. 3, p. 209- 
211. 75b. 
Voltaire’s criticisms; Shakespeare and Goethe compared. 

Heroes and Hero-worship, pp. 94-105. 75b. 

CHAMBERS, Ros’t.— Cyclopedia of English Literature, v. 1, pp. 106, 181- 
190. 77. 

CHATEAUBRIAND, Viscount pE.— Sketches of English Literature; v. 1, pp. 
229-317. 77. 
Life, genius, faults, critics, etc. 

CrpsEr, Cottey. — Lives of the Poets; v. 1, pp. 123-143. 97. 

CiarkKE, Jas. F.— Memorial and Biographical Sketches, pp. 301-341. 97. 
Address on ter-centenary celebration of birthday. 

CLarKE, Mary C.—Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. 69b. 

CLEVELAND, C. D.— Compendium of English Literature, p. 127. 77. 
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Covering, H. — Essays, v. 1 and 2. 75b. 
Shakespeare a tory and a gentleman; Notes on plays, ete. 
CoLeriper, 5. T.— Complete Works. 76b. 
Method in will and understanding, illustrated from Shakespeare, v. 2, p. 
410; analysis of poems, v. 3, p. 375; Shakespeare and other dramatists, v, 
4, pp. 19-177; v. 7, Zapolya, in imitation of Winter’s Tale. 
Cottier, J. P. — History of English Dramatic Poetry, ete. 66a, 
—— Poetical Decameron. 66a. See tables of contents. 
Co.tiigeR, Wa. F.— History of English Literature. 77. 
Cooke, Wa. — Elements of Dramatic Criticism, ete. London, 1 


775. *66a, 
Inscribed to Garrick. Examples of sentiments from Shakespeare. 
Craik, G. L. — History of English Literature. 77. 
CunnNINGHAM, Geo. G. — Biographical History of England; v. 3, p. 217. 97. 
Datuas, E. 8. — The Gay Science. 4d. 
Two pages (16 and 32, v. 1) on Shakespearian criticism. 
Dana, R. H. — Kean’s Acting, (In) Griswold’s Prose Writers, p. 251. 77. 
DavENANT, Si: Wa. — Ode to Shakespeare; Chalmers’s British Poets, v. 6, 
p- 432. *67. See also Life of Davenant in same volume. 
Day, H. N.- English Literature, pp- 141-212. 77. 
Dennis, Joun, — Evenings in Arcadia, p. 32 et seg. 66a. 
Shakespeare’s dramas deficient in rural passages. 
Dr Quincey, Tuomas. — Biographical Essays, pp. 7-100. 75b. 
Miscellaneous, pp. 9-15 (Macbeth). 
Dispin, T. F. —Bibliomania. 78. See index. 
Library Companion, pp. 781-817. 78. 
Account of all the earlier and some of the later editions of plays. 
Reminiscences. 97b. See Shakespeare, Siddons, Kemble et al., in index. 
Dickens, CHARLES. — Great Expectations, chap. 31. 69b. 
Humorous account of a performance of Hamlet by an amateur. 
DisraELt, L.— Amenities of Literature, pp. 169-240. 77. 
The predecessors and contemporaries of Shakespeare. 
— Calamities and Quarrels of Authors, pp. 244, 260. 77. 
Warburton’s notes on Shakespeare; few lines. 
— Curiosities of Literature, pp. 7-23. 77. 
History of the theatre. 
Donne, J.— British Poets, p. 146. 67. 
Epitaph on Shakespeare. 
Doran, Dr.— Annals of the Stage. 66a. See index. 
Downes, Joun. — Roscius Anglicanus; or, an Historical Review of the Stage, 
etc., 1708; with additions by Thomas Davies, 1789. *66a. 
Notices of early performances of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Drake, NatHan.— The Gleaner. 75b. Index at end of Vol. I. 
Literary Hours. 75b. See index. 
Noontide Leisure. 75b. 
Tale of the days of Shakespeare. 
DryDeEN, Joun. — Works, v. 2, p. 222 et seg. 76b. 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy ; contains comparison of Shakespeare with Johnson, 
Appears also in Book of Elegant Extracts, p. 137. 76. 


Vol. 5. No. 4—26 
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Dun top, Joun. — History of Fiction. 69d. 
Sources of plots. See index. 

Duyckinck, E. A. and G. L.—Cyclopedia of American Literature. 77. 
See index. 

Exuis, A. J. — Early English Pronunciation, with special reference to Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. 32. Recommended by New Shakespeare Society. 

Emerson, R. W. — English Traits; chap. 14. 75a. 

Brief allusions. 





Representative Men. 75a. 

EVERETT, EDWARD. — Orations. 74a. See indez. 

Fe.ton, C. C.— Letters from Europe, p. 15. 84. 
Visit to Stratford-on-Avon. 

Forrest, Epwin. — Lite by Alger. 97b. 

Life by Rees. 97b. 

Frovupk, J. A. — History of England, v. 1, p. 69. 93a. 
Rise of English drama. 

Futter, Tuomas. — Worthies of England, v. 2, p. 414. 97. 
(First printed in 1662.) 

Garrick Tracts, 1762-85. *97b. 
Allusions to Shakespeare. 

Gesta RoMANoruM. 69d. 
Sources of plots. 

Gries, H.— Lectures and Essays, v. 1, pp. 1-44. 75a. 
Falstaff, a type of epicurean life. 

GILFILLAN, G. — Literary Portraits, v. 1, p. 266. 75b. 
Brief illustrations. 

Gopwin, Wa. — Life of Chaucer. 97b. See indez. 

GoeTHE, J. W. v. — Conversations with Eekermann. 97b. 

Wilhelm Meister, v. 4, chap. 3, et seg. 69b. 

Analysis of Hamlet. 








Same in German. 69c. 
Gower, Joun. — Confessio Amantis. 67a. 
Sources. 





Hatiam, H.— Literature of Europe. 77. See indez, v. 4. 
Hami.ton, Sir Wm. — Metaphysics. 4. 
Illustrations. See index. 
Harris, James. — Works. 2. 
Hermes, and Philological Inquiries. Brief and unimportant references. 
See index. 
Hart, J. L.— Manual of English Literature. 77. See indez.. 
HartTMayy, E. von. — Studien und Aufsitze, p. 333. 75. 
Romeo u. Julia. 
Hawortn, J. H.— Transactions Manchester Literary Club, v. 1, pp. 35-39. 
75b. 
Meaning of “ Thisne.” 
HawruorneE, N.— Our Old Home, pp. 107-141. 84a. 
Visit to Stratford, and recollec ons of Miss Bacon. 
Haz.itt, Wa. —Criticisms and Dramatic Essays of the English Stage. 66a. 
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Hazuitt, WM. — Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 66a. 
English Comic Writers. 75b, 76b. 
—— Table Talk, v. 2, p. 253. 75b. 
Shakespeure, Racine, and Scott. 
Hazurt, W. C. — Bibliography of Old English Literature. 78. 
HecE., G. W. — Werke, Bd. 10, 3ter Theil, pp. 504-506, 520, 566-579. 2. 
Herne, H. — Werke, Bd. 5, p. 259. 76c. 
Shakespeare’s Madchen u. Frauen. 
Herper, J. G. v.— Werke. v. 16, pp. 126, 279; v. 17, pp. 228-244; v. 18, pp, 





113, 261; v. 20, pp. 271-802. 6c. 

Nachlass. 97b. 
“Much of importance concerning the reception of Shakespearian literature 
in Goethe's circle.” 

Heywoop, Tuomas. — Dramatic Works. 67d. 
Contemporary, friend, und, to some extent, imitator of Shakespeare, with 
whom he’is compared in the preface. 

Howitt, Wa. — Homes and Haunts of Eminent British Poets. 97. 

Hume, D. — History of England, v. 4, pp- 358, 523. 93a. 

Hunt, Leiau.— Critical Essays on the Performers of the London Theatres. 
66a. 








Indicator and Companion, p. 207. 75b. 

Shakespeare’s birthday. 

The Reflector. 75b. 

The Seer, v. 2, p. 115. 75b. 
Twelfth Night. 

Irnvinc, W.—Sketch-Book, pp. 156-171, 345-370. 76a. 
Boar’s Head Tavern and Stratford-on-Avon. 

Jacox, F.— Cues trom All Quarters. 75b. See index. 

JamMrEsoN, ANNA. — A Commonplace Book of Thoughts. 72d. 

JEAFFRESON, J. C.— A Book About the Clergy, v. 1, p. 239; v. 2, p. 49. 12. 
Brief and unimportant. 

JEFFREY, Lord F.— Modern British Essayists, v. 6, pp. 299, 309. 75b. 
Critique on Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakespeare, Ford’s Plays. 

JENKINS, O. L. — Students’ Handbook of British and American Literature. 77- 

Jounston, R. M. — The English Classics. 77. See index. 

Jonson, Ben. — Works. 67d. 

KeEMBLE, FRANCES ANNE. — Records of a Girlhood 97b. 

Kuen, J. L. — Geschichte des Dramas, v. 4, pp. 339, 587, 751, 804, 890, 896; 
v. 5, pp. 385, 423. 66a, 

Knortz, Kart. — An American Shakespeare Bibliography. (Pamph., v.—) 
78. 

Kanic, H.— Wm. Shakespeare; ein Roman. 69c. 








Lams, CHARLES. — Works, v. 3, p. 205; v. 4, p. 66. 76b. 


Old actors. On the tragedies of Shakespeare, considered with reference 
to their fitness for stage representation. 
Lanpor, W.S.— Works. 76b. See index. 
LANGBAINE, GERARD. — English Dramatic Poets, etc. Oxford, 1691. *66a. 
“Of the several early catalogues of the English stage, Langbaine’s only is 
to be implicitly relied on for its fidelity’? (Lowndes). 
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Lessina, G. E.— Werke, Bd. 4. 7é6e. 
Das Englische Theater }is auf Shakespeare. 

Lewes, G. H.— On Actors and the Art of Acting. 66a. 

Liauts oF THe OLD ENGLISH STAGE. 97. 
Brief sketches of celebrated actors and actresses from Shakespeare to 
Young. 

LowE LL, J. R.— Among My Books. First Series. 75a. 

Lownpves, W. T. — Bibliographer’s Manual. 78. 

Macsera, J. W. V.— Might and Mirth of Literature. 77. Seeindex. 

Mackenzir, H. — Mirror, v. 2 (British Essayists, v. 29), Nos. 66, 99, 100. 
Criticism on Hamlet, and on Richard’s wooing of Lady Anne. 

MACKLIN, CHARLES. — Memoirs by Kirkman. London, 1799. 97b. 
Criticisms on Betterton, Booth, Garrick ef al. 


75. 


Macreapy, W. C. — Reminiscences and Selections from his Diary. 97b. 
Marsu, G. P.— English Language and its Early Literature. 32. See indez. 
Lectures on the English Language. 32. See index. 
Maruias, T. J. — Pursuits of Literature. 67a. See index. 
Mavrics, J. F. D.— Friendship of Books, pp. 5, 190. 77. 
Brief references. 
Mitts, A. — Literature and Literary Men of Great Britain and Lreland. 
Mitton, Joun.—L’ Allegro. 67a. 
Lines 133, 134. 
Mor ey, H. — Tables of English Literature. 77. 
Mortimer, JoHN. — Transactions Manchester Literary Club, v. 1. 75b. 
In Shakespeare’s country. 
MuL_er, Max. — Chips from a German Workshop. 16. See index. 
Science of Language. First Series, p. 267. 32. 


Total number of words in Shakespeare’s plays. 


Nares, Ropert. — Glossary Illustrating English Authors, particularly Shake- 
speare. 34a. 

Percy, THomas. — Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 67c. 

Ballads that illustrate Shakespeare. 

PiancueE, J. R. — Cyclopedia of Costume. 96d. 

Port, ALEX. — Imitations, v. 2, epistle 1. 67a. 

Poputar Epucaror, v. 5, pp. 204, 269. 31a. 

Rameesae, D.--'Ee Ouartieow of Binge Fiegs, ete. Lenton, 1000 “ile. 
An attack upon the stage, published in the early part of Shakespeare’s 
career. 

Rav, H.— Wm. Shakespeare; Culturhistorischer Roman. 69c. 

Ray, J., M. D. — Contributions to Mental Pathology. 
tions of Insanity. 57b. 

Reep, H.— English Literature. 77. 

Requter, A. J.— Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia 
720. 77. 

Ode to Shakespeare. 

Ricuter, J. P.— Vorschule des Esthetik, Werke, v. 41-44. 76c. 
Criticisms on Shakespeare’s wit, comparisons with Schiller and Goethe, etc. 

Rétscuer, H. Ta. — Abhandlung zur Philosophie der Kunst. 66a. 

Konig Lear, Romeo u. Julia, ete. 


Shakespeare’s Illustra- 


of American Literature, v. 2, p. 
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Rérscuer, H. Tao. — Dramaturgische Probleme. 66a. 
Hamlet and other characters. Numerous critical articles and paragraphs- 
Roscor, Tuomas. — Italian Novelists. 69b. 
Sources of plots. 
Scuerr, J. — Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur. 77. 
ScuHitier, Fr. v.— Briefwechsel, zw. Schiller u. Goethe. 97. 
Nos. 291, 293, 303, 311, 385, 386, 679, 718, 915, 920-923. 
ScHLeGet, A. W. von. — Dramatic Art and Literature. 66a. 
ScHLEGEL, Fr. von. — Werke, v. 8. 76c. 
History of Literature. 77. See index. 
Esthetic and Miscellaneous Works. 75. See index. 
SpaLpine, WM. — English Literature. 77. 
Specrator. 75a. See index, 
Spence, JosepuH.— Anecdotes. 72b. See index. 
Spenser, E. — Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, Explained. 66a. 
Comparisons with Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
SPRAGUE, CHARLES. —Cleveland’s Compendium of American Literatures 
p- 437. 77. 
Shakespeare Ode. 
Stowe, Mrs. H. B.— Sunny Memoirs of Foreign Lands, v. 1, pp. 195-223. 84. 
Tatrourp, T. N.— British Essayists, pp. 21, 28, 117. 75b. 
Review of Rymer on Tragedy, Colly Cibber’s Apology, Fanny Kemble’s 
first appearance as Juliet. 
Treckx, L.— Appendix to Translation of Tempest. 67d. 
Shakespeare’s Behandlung des Wunderbaren. 
Viscuer, F. T. — Msthetik. 64. See indez. 
Wener, K. J.— Demokritos, Bd. 8. 72c. 
Das Lustspiel der Engliinder. 


Frep. M. CRUNDEN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Ruetoricat Metnop. A Concise Treatment of the Topics belong- 
ing to Rhetoric and Composition. By Henry W. Jameson. 
Saint Louis: G. I. Jones & Co. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 1879. 

Mr. Jameson, after a long and successful experience as an 
instructor in the St. Louis High School, has put into book form 
that treatment of topics which experience has shown him to be 
the best adapted to the wants of pupils in our high-school grades. 
The work has been done with a full knowledge of the best results 
attained by our writers on rhetoric and elocution, and hence 
represents that most desirable thing in a text-book: the presenta- 
tion of such topics only as can be profitably considered by pupils 
of a given grade, and the control of this presentation by the ripe 
knowledge of the student. We are continually told that, through- 
out the country, teachers feel the need of direction in trying to 
organize their rhetorical work; and if this be so, they cannot do 
better than acquaint themselves with the work of Mr. Jameson. 
The work of the publishers has been done handsomely, and they 
deserve success. Epiror. 


Pays OF SHAKESPEARE. Selected and prepared for use in Schools. 
By Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1879. 
The publication of Mr. Hudson’s Shakespeare as single plays, 

in paper covers, will not only add to their sale, but prove a great 

service to such schools (and they are many) as find good rea- 
sons for changing from year to year the plays read in their course 
of study. ‘There is no school edition at all comparable with Mr. 

Hudson’s, and we take pleasure in repeatedly calling attention to 

them. The series as published includes Midsummer Night’s 

Dream, The Tempest, As You Like It, King Lear, Julius Cesar, 

Hamlet, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About Nothing, 

Othello, Romeo and Juliet, Henry VIII., Coriolanus, Henry IV. 

(Part I.), and Henry V. The teaching of Shakespeare is as yet in 
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a condition which renders specially valuable the suggestions of 
such students as Mr. Hudson, and this is an additional reason 
for recommending this series to teachers. EpITor. 


Tue First Century oF THE Repusiic. A Review of American 
Progress. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. i 
Through Harper’s Magazine many made acquaintance with the 

articles which form this book, but of these there must be not a 
few that know them to be accessible in their present form. As 
a book for one’s entertainment, or as a book of reference. few 
publications have a more permanent and general value. The 
authors and their contributions are: Eugene Lawrence, ** Col- 
onial Progress and Educational Progress ;’’ Edward H. Knight, 
** Mechanical Progress ;’’ David A. Wells, ** Progress in Manu- 
facture ;’’ Wm. H. Brewer, ** Agricultural Progress ;’’ T. Sterry 
Hunt, ** The Development of our Mineral Resources ;’’ Edward 
Atkinson. ‘*Commercial Development;’’ Francis A. Walker, 
**Growth and Distribution of Population;’? Wm. G. Sumner, 
‘* Monetary Development;’’ T. D. Woolsey, ‘* The Experiment 
of the Union;’’ F. A. P. Barnard, ** Scientific Progress ;’’ E. P. 
Whipple, ** A Century of American Literature ;’’ S. S. Conant, 
‘* Progress of the Fine Arts;’’ Austin Flint, ** Medical and Sani- 
tary Progress;’’ B. J. Abbott, ‘** American Jurisprudence; ”’ 
C. L. Brace, ** Humanitarian Progress ;’’ J. F. Hurst, ** Relig- 
ious Development.’’ We certainly need some work like this to 
diminish the evils which spring from the limited knowledge of 
those whose business success forces them into positions of civil 
influence for which natural ability, however great, is insufficient ; 
we also greatly need that knowledge should guide and strengthen 
our patriotism, lest the crude views of many should plunge us into 
difficulties from which extrication would be impossible. Natural 
ability, complemented by reasonable acquaintance with facts, is 
the least that we can demand from those who undertake to direct 
current movements. EpItor. 


Tavks with C#sar De Betto Gatiico. By L. Sauveur, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1878. 


Mr. Sauveur is known to the educational world by his ‘‘ Intro- 
duction to the Teaching of Ancient Languages.’’ The work of 


Mr. Sauveur proceeds upon the assumption that the preliminary 
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study of Latin grammar is undesirable, and that the pupil will be 
best employed by learning the grammar by reading the text. 
The plan is not a new one in either French or German, and, like all 
novelties, will have its advocates; in fact, it already has the 
indorsement (the easiest of all indorsements to obtain) of sev- 
eral educational conventions. The radical defect in our educa- 
tional devices seems to us to lie in very crude ideas as to what is 
desired as a result. Hence, as each teacher selects his goal, he 
finds himself called upon to depreciate the effects of lis predeces- 
sors; and assuming that there can be but one rational end for a 
study, and that he has discovered it, he urges the claims of anew 
panacea. Philologists, students of literature, ordinary students 
may represent the various ends proposed, and the consequent 
diversity of means which would naturally be suggested. It is, 
perhaps, wise to reflect that in a given school the object to be 
sought must be determined by the conditions under which the 
work is to be done, and that this very fact may furnish a reason 
why Mr. Sauveur’s book may fill a useful office. Epiror. 


A History or Rome. By R. F. Leighton, Ph. D. New York: 

Clark & Maynard. 1879. 

This is an addition to Anderson’s Historical Series, and promises 
to be a very great convenience to pupils whose course of study 
includes a special consideration of the history of Rome. The 
work of the publishers has been very handsomely done, and they 
have rendered the book an object of interest to all lovers of typo- 
graphical excellence. Mr. Leighton is already known favorably 
among educational people by his Latin lessons and his Greek 
lessons, and an acquaintance with these works satisfies us of his 
scrupulous care and accuracy in consulting the authorities neces- 
sary to the scientific presentation of the history of Rome, as it is 
to-day received among scholars. Mr. Leighton says in his preface: 
** The book has been prepared on the theory that history is some- 
thing more than mere biography and the records of battles ; that 
it ought to set forth the connection of events, showing how each 
was the product of what preceded and the cause of which fol- 
lowed; that it deals with the inner life of the people; that its 
aim is, as it were, ‘to penetrate into the workshop of the national 
mind, and watch the operations going on there.’ Hence, an 
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unusual amount of space for a book of this kind has been devoted 
to the study of internal government, the inner life, the religion, 
manners and customs, the influence of foreign conquests and 
foreign religions, the provincial system, the military organization, 
military roads, etc. 


” 


EpIToR. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE UniTED States Mirirary Acap- 

emMy. By Prof. Albert E. Church, LL.D. 

In this ‘* Paper read to the United States Military Service Insti- 
tute,’’ Professor Church has furnished a source of great pleasure, 
not only to the many who in person or through their relatives have 
been connected with West Point, but also to that larger number 
who take interest in any memorial of this seat of learning and 
nursery of honorable men. Apart from the direct service ren- 
dered by the officers of our army, they unconsciously play a part 
of inestimable value to the country: they furnish us with a pro- 
fession bred to a scorn of all that is low or dishonorable, — taught 
constantly to value high character and exact attention to duty 
above the interests which naturally appeal so strongly to our self- 
ish natures. The directly moral influences working upon society 
are beyond question the church, the army, and the school, and we 
need to maintain them in all their strength and purity as our sole 
protection against the necessary results of the search after mate- 
rial prosperity. We think that many will be glad to partake of the 
pleasure prepared for the members of the institute, but accessible 
to all. EpITor. 


Tue FaitH or our Fatuers. By Most Rev. James Gibbons, D. 
D., Archbishop of Baltimore. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
1879. 

The preface explains that ‘‘ the object of this little volume is 
to present, in a plain and practical form, an exposition and a vin- 
dication of the principal tenets of the Catholic Church. It was 
thought sufficient to devote but a brief space to such Catholic doc- 
trines and practices as are happily admitted by Protestants, while 
those which are controverted by them are more elaborately eluci- 
dated.’’ The recent controversies conducted through a daily 
paper indicates a local interest in matters in regard to which the 
present volume offers information, while to the Roman Catholic a 
book of this kind must prove very serviceable. The table of con- 
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tents reads: The Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, etc. ; Unity of 
the Church; Holiness of the Church; Catholicity, Apostolicity, 
Perpetuity of the Church; Infallible Authority of the Church ; 
The Church and the Bible ; The Primacy of Peter; The Supremacy 
of the Pope; Infallibility of the Popes; Temporal Power of the 
Popes (How they acquired Temporal Power ; Validity and Jurisdic- 
tion of their Title; What the Popes have done for Rome); 
Invocation of Saints; Is it Lawful to Honor the Blessed Virgin 
Mary as a Saint, to Invoke her as an Intercessor, and to imitate 
her as a Model; Sacred Images; Purgatory and Prayers for the 
Dead; Civil and Religious Liberty; Charges of Religious Perse- 
cution; Grace; The Sacraments; Original Sin; Baptism; Its 
Necessity; Its Effects; Manner of Baptizing; The Sacrament of 
Confirmation ; The Holy Eucharist; Communion under one Kind ; 
The Sacrifice of the Mass; The Use of Religious Ceremonies Dic- 
tated by Right Reason, Approved by Almighty God in the Old Law, 
Sanctioned by Jesus Christ in the New; Ceremonies of the Mass ; 
The Missal; Latin Language; Lights; Flowers; Incense; Vest- 
ments; The Sacrament of Penance; Indulgences; Extreme Unc- 
tion; The Priesthood; Celibacy of the Clergy ; Matrimony. 
EpIitor. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


Tue closing of the school-year, marked by exhibitions on the 
part of the Christian Brothers, Washington University, St. Louis 
University, Mrs. Cuthbert’s Seminary, the Mary Institute, and 
the High School, calls forth the usual comments, and furnishes 
a necessity for a few remarks on education. In the first place, it 
is customary to ignore the fact that a certain meed of respect is 
due to young people who, having been faithful to the duties which 
have been theirs, have a right to expect a recognition from their 
friends and from those who lay their burdens upon them. Again, 
the fact that many of the graduates are girls is not, as one would 
be led to believe from newspaper comment, a reproach to the 
graduates, but rather to the community which commits the error of 
counting the girls as social factors of no inportance, or of unnec- 
essarily stinting the boys, upon whom it expects the responsibili- 
ties of the future to fall. The fact that men lead active and 
successful lives, while at the same time they may be almost illiter- 
ate, is no stronger argument against the value of school education 
than the fact that many shiftless people lead lives free from crime 
would be for the advocacy of unthrift. One of our dark points 
as a community is the failure to see that the right of personal 
judgment carries with it the responsibility of qualifying oneself to 
judge. It is manifestly absurd for one without experimental 
knowledge of successful teaching to decide upon the value of 
various branches which are the pedagogical means for attaining 
the end— education. No one would undertake to dictate to a 
business man the means by which he should attain his results, 
and the same should.be true in all interests. It is not of much 
consequence to the world at large whether a boy studies drawing, 
or book-keeping, or Shakespeare; but it is of vital consequence 
that the results of the elementary education should be of direct 
benefit to the community. Ere this, experience should have 
taught us all that school-life is not valuable for the separate facts 
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accumulated as for that command of one’s faculties, and those 
habits of right thought and conduct, which should mark those whose 
education has been reasonably generous. While physical neces- 
sities come first, and those whose needs plunge them, while mere 
children, into active life, must carry their burdens as they may, it 
is cruel to the young to unnecessarily stint them in that educa- 
tion which alone can fit them to render the greatest service to the 
community while doing the best for themselves. Fortunate it is 
that girls, from the feeling which keeps them away from the 
business mart, derive the advantage that they may have the use 
of their time for mental development, and that the household 
will receive through the mother higher impulses than the ordinary 
man is qualified to give. 

Sr. Lovuts can pride herself upon her natural advantages, upon 
the excellence of many of her products (flour, canned meats, beer, 
schools, speculative philosophy), still more upon the integrity of 
her merchants, upon the safety of life and property, upon freedom 
from the most serious crimes, and upon that social chivalry which 
protects women from insult. These are no trifling subjects for 
local patriotism, and are part of the price which we pay for certain 
shortcomings of which we so constantly hear. But the remedy for 
the evils of which many so constantly complain lie, not in vitu- 
peration or declamation, but rather in the influence of carefully 
conducted enterprises, which, like our schools and libraries, are 
daily tending to remove that narrowness of view which is, perhaps, 
the most serious complaint that is made. It is natural that in the 
rush of a business life men should underrate advantages whose 
results are not immediate; that they should find themselves so 
absorbed in the pursuit of gain that they should not fully consider 
the many other wants of the human being. But the remedy for 
this does not lie in jeremiades, but in evidence afforded by the lives 
of those who have these superior advantages. 

Tue Scuoor or Desien has found itself compelled to close for 
want of sufficient support. The daily papers, probably out of 
generous sympathy, have been inclined to reproach the citizens 
with an unbecoming indifference to their own interests. Would it 
not be more true to recognize the efforts of the ladies who have 
given time and money for the foundation and support of an 
Industrial School, and to ascribe the failure to the fact that the 
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times were inauspicious? Art is an interest which all should wish 
to see encouraged, irrespective of the form which it assumes, but 
St. Louis, although old in years, is young in growth, and there 
are many necessities which must be satisfied before its citizens 
san afford to give that support to art which, in the older cities of 
the world, is supplied by the government or by the interest of 
those who enjoy large fortunes. 

Many of our philanthropic enterprises are unfortunate in that 
they take insufficient account of the real needs of those who are 


expected to profit by them. To illustrate: an appreciation for 
the need of art-training follows, instead of preceding an apprecia- 


tion of art; and hence, to make an Industrial School successful 
there must first be excited on the part of the industrial classes a 
desire to profit by opportunities when offered. So, too, in reading ; 
one must first be interested in reading before he can be induced 
to read good books, or to care at all for the opportunities afforded 
by our libraries. 





